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modern fables— 


q 
Get ready for strained ears listening 
to radio broadcasts from the political 
conventions. 
¢ 


There is naturally more gum-shoeing 
on a wet plank than on a dry one. 


Famous 
road.” 


“the open 


Wouldn’t it be nice if cornborers took 
to the jimson weed and the boll weevil 
preferred dog fennel? Why is it that 
pests like only what we like? 


q 


Sinclair Lewis, novelist, announced 
that he was going to buy a farm—to 
have a quiet place to write. There’is a 
hint to the farmers on the way to make 
a farm pay. 


. q 
Senator Walsh of Mont. withdrew, 
quit, chose not to run for the presi- 
dency after what happened in Califor- 
nia. Seems that McAdoo couldn’t do 
what Walsh thought Mac could do. 


q 
A political party is supposed to be a 
“band of brothers,” but there will be 
little harmony produced by that band as 
long as all the members insist on toot- 
ing their own horns. 
q 
Yes, it was true that the New England 
sap did not choose to run in 1928. Ma- 
ple sugar production fell from 15,863,- 
000 pounds in 1927 to 11,787,000 pounds 
this season. 
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SUNDAY CASUALTIES 


% HERE has grown up in our age, as 
a result of our development and 
progress, especially along the material 
or mechanical side, a new and special 
Monday morring feature. It is the ac- 
count in the newspapers of that day of 
the automobile accidents and deaths on 
Sunday. 

_ Back at the beginning of the cen- 
tury President Roosevelt first seized on 
the psychology of the Monday morn- 
ing paper. When he had something to 
hand to the public—something he wish- 
ed to impress the public with—he would 
time it for the Monday morning papers. 
For general news was a little scarce 
that day, following a holiday, “a day of 


cal aad hak saat eS ae . 


had an added prominence, a seciatty 


good setting, for that reason. 

The point was that in the Monday 
paper extra publicity was acquired for 
the space used, and many public men 
have followed in the lead of our astute 
strenuous president. 

But if special publicity for auto acci- 
dents and casualties has done any good 
it is scarcely noticeable. In fact there 
are so many accident records that none 
can stand out. They are all getting 
commonplace. The news does not seem 
to inspire caution in the survivors. The 
Sunday average varies only with the 
season and the weather. The finer the 
day, and the roads, the longer the cas- 
ualty list in the Monday morning papers. 

Every Sunday morning now the 
crowding cavalcade on wheels “hits the 
road,” and hits it hard. .Merrily and 
care-free, proud and boastful, tooting, 
snorting, snickering and roaring they 
insolently fly by one another over the 
tops of the hills, trying to beat the 
trains to the crossings—and the hun- 
dred other things that excited nit-wits 
continually do. 

And then in the Monday morning pa- 
pers there is another list. 

q 

Looks a little unsafe to take seriously 
the praise one author gives to the books 
of others. There is suspiciously too 
much of it. 

q 


CREDIT TO MRS. WIFE 

ANY a man has said, “I owe all 

my success in the world, all that 
I am, to my dear wife.” Quite a num- 
ber have gone a little further and added 
“and all I expect to be and do.” But 
this payment of gratitude and recogni- 
tion in advance is not so convincing— 
and unless future accomplishments of 
high quality are practically assured it 
may not be even desirable. The suc- 
cessful man might get finally caught by 
a Senate investigating committee and 
sentenced to jail. 

Chivalry is all right in principle, but 
it may go, and frequently does, to-un- 
reasonable lengths. 

So an honest man gets a sardonic 
smile of satisfaction upon learning of 
some fellow who has thrown false 
chivalry to the winds and spoken the 
plain, homely truth. Here is the dedi- 


a tv 


Lindbergh cartoon in Brooklyn Eagle which 
won $1,000 Pulitzer prize for Nelson Hard- 


ing. It is titled “May his shadow never 


grow less.” 


of Francis Hackett to his 
Invisible Censor”: 


gee 1 

my wife, 

Signe Toksvig, 
whose lack of interest 
in this book has been 
my. constant desperation. 


The 


Most writers, including laboriou,. .,),q 
conscientious editors, who year) jo; 
approbation and starve for praise, s\);. 
fer silently from the fact that ir 
wives are regularly indifferent to {)\.j; 
stuff—never read it—to say nothin. of 
inspiring them to further, nobler nq 
grander efforts. It doesn’t follow ‘ha, 
the wives are to blame. Very likely \\oj, 
in many cases. But by the same tokep 
they ought to protest against receiving 
any share of credit for whatever })\«:s. 
ure of success the efforts may me} ip 
more friendly eyes. 

Leave it to our dictator friend \\\s- 
solini to speak out plainly in meeting 
Here is what he had to say: 


The power behind the throne? 
Woman is not that. No great n 
has ever been inspired to greatness 
a woman’s unseen power. 


Mighty few of us have the nerve to 
say such things—hardly to think thew. 
We tend to float with the jellyfish jo 
jority. If we win a prize, little or )ig, 
we credit the “little woman.” If we 
land in jail we say nothing about it. 
Yet, no doubt, the “dear wife” would 
be just as responsible in one case is 
in the other. 


q 


Members of the present session of 
Congress have spent a great deal of tine 
attending funerals of deceased members 
—from 20 to 30 going each time. ‘hie 


_ political funerals coming next Nove) 


ber will not require attendance, for- 
tunately. 


q 
TAKING ADVICE 


WO unusual stories in recent news 

items beautifully illustrate the 
question of getting and taking good ai- 
vice. 

The first story was about some schov)- 
boys in New England who tired of the 
hum-drum monotony of studies and rev- 
itatiofis and decided to go in for action 
—to get out into the “world” and xe! 
busy. A man driving along the road 
gave them a lift and casually asked 
them why they were leaving schouv. 
They told him. He said he had done 
the same thing when a boy, and had 
“got away with it.” But later he was 
a humble mechanic and there was lit!!¢ 
chance for him to become anything 
better because of lack of education. J/\c 
lesson went home and the boys we! 
back. 

A day or two later the papers told of 
another boy who had stopped hi:! 
school and had begun to work as m: 
senger for a brokerage house in New 
York. He has just bought a seat in tli 
stock exchange for about $300,000 while 
still in his teens—at an age when |i 
would have been in the midst of a co!- 
lege career if he had continued at school. 

It all depends on whe gets the advic« 
—not what he does with it. 
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If Hoover Doesn’t Win the Nomination 


vention of June 12 finds the Re- 
publican party somewhat in the 
anxious seat. The big question is—‘“Is 
Hoover as strong as he is claimed to 
be?” Opinion is more or less divided 
on this, but from the many rumors 
afloat almost anything could happen 
at the session. 
(he Pathfinder, being politically neu- 
iral, has made a survey of the situation 
and offers its readers these deductions: 


a HE eve of the Kansas City con- 


if the Secretary of Commerce can show 
the support claimed for him his nomina- 
tion is assured. 


But—if certain factions unalterably op- 
posed to Hoover can muster sufficient votes 
to ditch him they will do it. At any rate, 
they are going to make the attempt. 


If Hoover cannot bring harmony it is 
safe to say that neither can Lowden. Thus 
it is possible for the two chief contenders 
to be eliminated. 


In that event the field would be left to 
numerous “dark horses.” The outstanding 
figure under such circumstances, in the 
opinion of the Pathfinder, is none other 
than—President Coolidge! Unless Cool- 
idge more definitely eliminates himself 
from the running, eliminating Hoover would 
assuredly bring the chief executive proffer 
of re-nomination. And should the Presi- 
dent accept his nomination would be a 
foregone conclusion. 


However, if Coolidge absolutely’ declined 
a draft the candidate next in line, as the 
Pathfinder dopes it out, would be either 
Dawes or Curtis. 










[In any event there will be no hotel 
room nominations this year. The party 
will allow a fair test of the Hoover 
strength, and this can only be ascer- 
tained by official vote in the conven- 
tion hall. Claimed delegates’ are never 
a certain factor. The independent and 





























CONVENTION VOTES 

STATE Rep. Dem. 
ee eee Pee 15 24 
OE Le x 9 6 
See ee 11 18 
California”... 6. oc ektex 29 26 
a ae 15 12 
Connecticut .......... 17 14 
SS ae eae 9 6 
WEEE toes. cine ad bene. e 10 12 
ION os u35 < Weep bx as 16 28 
Spe Se 11 8 
NY. o.2-. so Cad cuneae 61 58 
EE 6S ant og a ewes 33 30 
| ES ee geen 29 26 
NM os oo igs Ci cu ek 23 20 
NS SE Pe et te 29 26 
ON ee ee 12 20 
| OE ae ee ee 15 12 
RAEN”. ..-die = o OAR és 19 16 
Massachusetts ........ 39 36 
ES ep ee 33 30 
Moremesota. .. oJ. ctsec 27 24 
a a 12 20 
SS Se errr ree 39 36 
RE eg Te 11 8 
Se are 19 16 
PS ep eee Fee 9 6 
New Hampshire ....... 11 8 
NOW DOTSOy Sos ois S03 31 28 
New Mexico .......... 9 6 
eee 90 90 
North Carolina ....... 20 24 
North Dakota ......... 13 10 
Gch Foe Fic i a's She Soe 51 48 
Oklahoma ............ 20 20 
ey aerate 13 10 
Pennsylvania ......... 79 76 
Rhode Island ......... 13 10 
South Carolina ....... 11 18 
South Dakota ......... 13 10 
I cic is nie obi 19 24 
>” gil" SPC aaRERS «ane rae 26 40 
ME aenc a wires CA Scie Xo 11 8 
oe 11 8 
UIE Si: ssc dadteces 15 24 
Washington ........... 17 14 
West Virginia ......... 19 16 
Wemeemeit 6 oot ees ccks< 26 26 
ee err eee 6 

OTHER 
MI enc 38s « cases 2 6 
Canal- Zone ..>.......% 0 6 
District of Columbia ... 2 6 
oe ee 2 6 
Philippines ........... 2 6 
PU fins ccc i ce 2 6 
Virgin Islands ........ 0 2 

a 1,089 1,100 
Required to nominate 545 734 











unbiased tabulation kept by the Path- 
finder would indicate that up to the 
time of this writing Hoover still lacks 
several hundred ballots of the 545 nec- 
essary to nominate. 

As the Pathfinder sees it, Hoover’s 
fate rests on the first few ballots. If 
the contest is prolonged his chances 
are likely to diminish rather than in- 
crease. Whether there is a real or fan- 
cied coalition against Hoover, the ef- 
fect is the same: he faces some never- 
say-die opponents who give every indi- 
cation that they will not quit the field 
so long as Hoover is in the running. 


Though Hoover was courageous in 
opposing the late Senator Willis in 
Ohio, Senator Watson in Indiana and 
Senator Goff in West Virginia his antag- 
onism of “favorite sons” has certainly 
not been conducive to party harmony. 
Apart from favorite-son opposition, the 
party has definite word that Hoover is 
not acceptable to states which make ag- 
ricultural relief their chief battle cry. 
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—Philadelphia Ledger 
Sawing Wood 


The strong language used in the latest 
McNary-Haugen veto rankles deep in 
the breasts of Hoover’s farmer-foes. 
Gov. McMullen of Nebraska and some 
other White House visitors warn that 
Hoover cannot hope to carry the em- 
bittered farm states against “Al” Smith. 
Lowden goes so far as to predict a 
bolt in the corn belt if Hoover is nom- 
inated. So it is possible that the agri- 
cultural opposition may in itself be 
strong enough to block Hoover. 

Then, too, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is such an indefinite political fac- 
tor that he does not enjoy whole-heart- 
ed sympathy in the East. Some Eastern 
leaders are not willing to accept Hoover 
under any circumstances. However, 
the administration seems not only will- 
ing but desirous of having Hoover nom- 
inated. He is the only avowed candi- 
date in complete harmony with the 
Coolidge policies. Any attack on Hoov- 
er’s farm views is viewed as an attack 
on the administration. Consequently, 
policy apart from other considerations 
puts the administration behind Hoover. 
The party could not very well repudi- 
ate the administration, but if it is 
shown that Hoover can not bring ex- 
pected support the party may have to 
repudiate him. If it did this it would 
hardly dare nominate anyone at odds 
with the administration. This would 
rule out practically every “dark horse” 
save the President, with Curtis and 
Dawes as compromise timber. 

Of course it is a question of whether 
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Smith is any more acceptable to agri- 
culture than is Hoover. But on the oth- 
er hand, Smith is apparently making a 
better showing than Hoover, a belief 
that is occasioning Republicans consid- 
erable alarm. This year, for once, the 
G. QO. P. wishes its convention followed 
that of the Democrats—so that the for- 
mer could better size up the Smith 
strength and take action accordingly. 
The Pathfinder hazards the guess that 
if the Republican party thought Smith 
might again be denied the Democratic 
toga it would be more willing to “take a 
chance” with Hoover. Republicans have 
a wholesome respect for the electoral 
votes that a Smith candidacy would in- 
vite from not only New York but from 
Illinois and other states with large met- 
ropolitan populations. Small wonder 
then, that farm and other reported op- 
position to Hoover is a nightmare to a 
party which realizes full well that the 
few times in recent years that the Dem- 
ocrats have won was when Republican 
ranks were split. The 1924 tables are 
turned: this year the Republicans seem 
more split and embittered than the 
Democrats. 

The eve of the convention finds Sec- 
retary Hoover anxious for unqualified 
support of the administration and all 
leaders in his party. He is not sat- 
isfied with the Mellon type of indorse- 
ment. It does not go far enough. 
Though assured that many of the unre- 
stricted delegations sent to Kansas City 
favor him, Hoover is not a little disap- 
pointed by the attached “if.” It was 
Secretary Mellon who made this “if” 
so prominent. Mellon, who long fa- 
vored renomination of Coolidge, broke 
his silence on Hoover by declaring: “I 
think Hoover can win if nominated.” It 
seems as though the Secretary of the 
Treasury is as careful in his choice of 
words as the chief executive himself, for 
though his pronouncement was hailed 
with delight by Hooverites, its effect is 
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to put a dash between the “win” and 
“if.” By his own word Melion will sup- 
port his fellow cabinet officer—if the 
latter can show claimed support. Con- 
trolling the Keystone state’s 79 dele- 
gates, Mellon could, and may, be a real 
keystone at the 
Kansas City ses- 
sion, for it is in 
his and the unre- 
stricted delegates 
that the Republi- 
cans are playing 
safe. If Hoover 
does not show 
enough strength 
these delegates 
can dictate the 
nomination of a 
dark horse. In 
emer- 
gency the most 
logical candidate 
is President Coolidge—the only man 
who can beat Smith, in the opinion of 
some Republicans. The President him- 
self left the door open in his “I-do-not- 
choose-to-run” statements. As Senator 
Fess, keynoter of the convention once 
said, “Nothing that has been said by 
the President would foreclose his ac- 
ceptance of a nomination.” If the party 
can convince Coolidge that he is the 
only man who can bring it victory he 
will feel duty bound to run, it is argued. 

Just suppose that Hoover’s nomina- 
tion is blocked. Is there enough influ- 
ence to swing the convention to Cool- 
idge? Senator Butler of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the national committee; 
Charles D. Hilles of New York, former 
committee chairman; Gov. Lowden and 
Senators Watson and Norris must be 
reckoned with the anti-Hooverites. The 
Pathfinder figures that in the possibility 
of a Hoover block the draft-Coolidge 
movement could count on nearly 200 
votes to start, coming from the follow. 
ing states: 


‘a 3 such an 
Mellon 


Pennsylvania 
New York 


Georgia 
Oklahoma 


Assuming that just as soon as the turn 
to Coolidge was made this number would 
be augmented by votes of those states 
having favorite sons obstinately oppos- 
ing Hoover, the President would have 
almost the necessary number of votes 


If I’m not nominated, then my troubles 
will be over —Ex.-Goy. Lowden. 

There are no ruling classes in this coun- 
try —Gov. Al Smith. 

I am out of American polifics for good.— 
Col. House. 

It’s just too doggone much town.—‘“Fid- 
dling John” Carson on his first visit to 
New York. 

Churches leave their proper domain when 
they seek to put over their ideas with the 


Scene of 1928 Republican convention is policeman’s club—Dean B. G. Wilkinson 
where Democrats nominated Bryan in 1900. of Washington Missionary College. 
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1928 
— 


PASTE THIS IN YOUR HAT 


Hoover can win if nominatc 
Secretary Mellon. 

There will be a Smith victory 
Hoover is named.—Rep. Dickinso 
Iowa, farm bloc head. 

Hoover will win on the first 
lot—Secretary Work and C. | 
com Slemp. 

Smith would beat Hoover.—Sena 
Norbeck of S. Dak. 

Hoover is assured of the nomi 
tion.—Senators Moses of N. H. : 
Edge of N..J. 








I 





tie | 


without countihg on expected ( 

tions from the Hoover ranks. 
Despite considerable pressur: 

smoke him out, the President (up t. 








Republican “Keynoter” 


time of this writing) refuses to com- 
ment in advance of such emergency. 
Mellon, however, is not so reticeni. 
When questioned about the possibilil) 
of renominating Coolidge, the Treasury 
head replied: 

“You know as much about that as | 
do,” but added: “Anything can happen.’ 

And it can! 

As we said before, Hoover will be the 
party’s choice if he has the votes claii- 
ed for him. But if he is ditched, look 
out for Coolidge. And if Coolidge de- 
clines the draft, watch Dawes and Curtis. 

Despite Lowden’s denials of an alli- 
ance, Dawes is popularly regarded «: 
heir to Lowden’s votes. Watson’s 3 
votes would go to Dawes, and the Vic: 
President, being. out of step with th 
administration in advocating the ex- 
treme type of farm relief, would natur- 
ally-get the agricultural support denic« 
Hoover. But Curtis, the Pathfinder 
thinks, would also have a look in. D:« 
spite his age,:this Kansas senator is on: 
of the most active, best liked and mos! 
respected men on “the Hill.” Coming 
from the West as he does, he would in 
vite not only the farm vote but the sup- 
port of the administration as well be- 
cause as Senate Republican leader Cur 
tis has probably expedited. administra- 
tion business and done more for part) 
barmony than any other candidate. 

But, again, “anything can happen.” 
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President Coolidge has never regis- 
ered objection to being called “Cal.” 
Rather, he seems to like it. In this re- 
spect he is different than President 
Roosevelt who hated the nickname 
*Ted-dy.” Whether he didn’t like being 
classed With the toy animal popular in 
his day or the feminine undergarment 
of the same name, it is on record that 
he once sharply rebuked a boy ‘who 
thus hailed him in childish delight. Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
one of those who see no harm in nick- 
names for presidents. “Calling Mr. 
Coolidge ‘Cal,’ ’” she said, “does not in- 
dicate rudeness. It suggests a hurry to 
get acquainted, and is an affectionate 
term applied in approval to a leader 
who is himself seemingly a little aus- 
tere in his forcefulness.” Indeed, com- 
paratively few of our chief executives 
have appealed to the public in such 
manner as to invite a popular nickname, 

ses SF 

Thirteen-year-old Betty Robinson of 
South Bend, Ind., put the “k” in “knack” 
and thereby won the 1928 spelling 
championship and $1,000 at the Wash- 
ington finals. She defeated Pauline 
Gray of West Salem, Ohio, after four 
hours of spelling. The latter received 
$500. Bessie Doig, 11, of Detroit, put 
two “c’s” in “bacillus” and had to be 
content with third honors and $200. 
Words which tripped other contestants 
were “charivari,” “aberration,” “bacca- 


”> 66 > 666 ” «6 


laureate,” “eclectic,” “campanile,” “cas- 
ualties,” “facetious,” “connoisseur,” 
“chrysalis,” “middy” and “magic.” 

. oe. 


Among 31 legislative acts signed in a 
single day by President Coolidge was 
one increasing from $30 to $40 a month 
pensions of Civil war veterans’ widows 
reaching the age of 75,. $15,000,000 for 
World war veterans’ hospitalization 
work and $1,000,000 for a George Rog- 
ers Clark memorial at Vincennes, Ind. 

sS KF 

A marriage license, in the opinion of 
Speaker Longworth, is not worth more 
than $10. At any rate he would offer 
no more for his own when it was put up 
for sale as part of a Philadelphia col- 
lection. It was sold for $21. Dated 
1906, it is one of the few licenses issued 
for a White House wedding. Long- 
worth married Alice Roosevelt, mad- 
cap daughter of the illustrious “Teddy.” 

& aM & 

[t is seldom that the chief justice ap- 
bears beforé a Congress committee, but 
that happened the other day when the 
House judiciary committee asked Mr. 
Taft for his opinion about dividing cer- 
tain federal districts. 


& & & 
Evidence of the eternal clash between 
British rum-runners and the American 
dry law patrol was seen in protest by 


THE PATHFINDER 
Sir Esme Howard, British ambassador, 
to the State department that our Coast 
Guard was too active outside the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States. It 
is British policy to insist on this “free- 
dom of the seas” inasmuch as so much 
liquor is smuggled into this country 
from neighboring British possessions. 

2 - 8s 

“The Coast Guard never forgets.” 
With Secretaries Wilbur and Mellon of- 
ficiating, a memorial to the 192 officers 
and men of the Coast Guard who lost 
their lives in the World war was un- 
veiled at Arlington cemetery. Cadets 
from the Coast Guard academy at New 
London, Conn., were present. “Their 
work has been accomplished, but ours 

















Honors Coast Guard Dead 


is yet to be done,” declared the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. “We must be 
ready to live, as they were ready to die, 
for the things that America believes in 
and for the principles for which she 
stands.” In peace time the Coast Guard 
is under the Treasury department but 
war sees it transferred to the navy. 
During the World war the Coast Guard 
ship Tampa was lost with its entire 
crew of 115. 








Democrat vs. Republican 








Among early returns in our contest, 
“What is the difference between a Demo- 
crat and a Republican?” are the following: 


A Republican is one who affiliates with 
the party controlling the affairs of the state 
or nation. A Democrat is one who affiliates 
with that party which aspires to control 
the affairs of the state or nation—Hiram 
S. Goff, Manko, Minn. 

The Democratic faith is: The govern- 
ment for the states. The Republican creed 
is: The states for the government.—Ed- 
ward Oelschlaeger, West Point, Nebr. 

The difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican is the difference between Twee- 
dledee and Tweedledum—H. H. Wallace, 
Tyler, Tex. 

The Democratic party believes in the 
prosperity of the masses; the Republican 
party stands for the prosperity of the 
classes.—Ross J. Harper, Beaver City, Nebr. 

Republicans are in and trying to stay in. 
Democrats are out and trying to get in— 
O. O. Grogg, Naravisa, N. Mex. 

Shall the pot call the kettle black ?—Mrs. 
E, V. Allison, St. Paul, Minn. 

The pros and cons of politica’ issues have 
evolved the Democrat and Republican par- 
ties and the arrangement is well suited to 
stimulate interest in public affairs.—F. M. 
Neville, Omaha, Nebr. 


What do you think? 

The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes for 
the best answers, to be judged by com- 
mittees of United States Senators. Defi- 
nitions must be confined to 50 words or 
less. Send in as many as you care to. 
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CONVENTION PROCEDURE 
Two-Thirds Rule 


The Democrats’ two-thirds rule has long 
been under fire because in times of in- 
tense rivalry it has proved a stumbling- 
block to many favorite sons and enabled 
“dark horses” to gallop to the nomination. 
This rule specifies: 

“That two-thirds of the whole number 
of votes in the convention shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a choice.” 

This has been held on numerous occa- 
sions to mean two-thirds of those pres- 
ent and voting, a decision made necessary 
because in deadlocks many delegates have 
packed up and departed. The moot two- 
thirds rule was adopted at the party’s very 
first convention, at Baltimore in 1832, and, 
with the single exception of 1840, has since 
been re-adopted by every convention of-that 
party. It played an important role at Bal- 
timore in 1844. Van Buren had a majority 
of the delegates. Pro-slavery Democrats 
favored annexation of Texas, to which Van 
Buren was cool. A Southern delegate in- 
voked the two-thirds rule. Thus Van Buren 
did not receive the nomination though he 
had a majority of the delegates. After this 
those favoring slavery recognized the two- 
thirds rule as the surest means of prevent- 
ing nominations unwelcome to them. 


Unit Rule 


With the two-thirds rule there must be 
considered the much complained of “unit 
rule” which likewise chiefly affects the Dem- 
ocratic conventions. It refers to a propo- 
sition adopted at state conventions of that 
party which obligates a state delegation to 
cast its total vote according to majority 
will of that delegation. Thus 46 of the 
New York delegates could vote the whole 
90. Under this rule it is charged that a lit- 
tle more than half the Democratic dele- 
gates from a few big Republican states 
could name the candidate. The only ex- 
ceptions to the unit rule—and they are 
few—are in the cases of state organizations 
which have not subscribed to it. This rule 
has been in force since 1920 and was very 
much in evidence at the New York conven- 
tion in 1924, Republicans in 1876 rebuffed 
a proposal that they, too, adopt the unit 
rule. However, a few state delegations are 
governed by it. 
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Nominating Vice President 


After finally selecting a candidate for 
president the convention proceeds to nom- 
inate a vice president. The same procedure 
as described in preceding articles is fol- 
lowed but there are fewer debates and less 
ballots because the choice of a running 
mate for the party’s standard bearer is 
usually made to placate adherents of a de- 
feated faction or to win over an embittered 
clique. At any rate, the vice-presidential 
nominee is never from the same state as 
the nominee for president. When the tick- 
et is completed the delegates adjourn. 


Convention Dates 


It is custom and not rule which requires 
the Republican session to be held first. 
For some 35 years the Republicans’ have 
met between the 7th and 21st of June and 
the Democrats later. An exception was in 
1888 when the order was reversed. 
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The expected happened when Presi- 
dent Coolidge, for the second time in 
two years, vetoed the McNary-Haugen 
bill and Congress declined, for evident 
political reasons, to pass it over his 
veto. If four senators—Curtis of Kan- 
sas, Waterman of Colorado and Sackett 
of Kentucky (Republicans), and Fletch- 
er~of Florida (Democrat)—had not 
shifted their vote to uphold the veto 
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—San Francisco Chronicle 


Not So Soft 


the Senate would have passed the bill. 
The vote was 50 for to 31 against, but 
a two-thirds majority of those voting 
was necessary to override the veto. 
The second Coolidge veto was even 
more emphatic than the first and tends 
to make farm relief more of a campaign 
issue than ever. Friends of Lowden 
and Dawes are naturally elated, but the 
Hoover-Coolidge faction is claiming 
that the veto will do the administra- 
tion more good than harm. The Low- 
den-Dawes group have already made 
political capital out of the administra- 
tion farm policy. The second veto did 
not change the situation exeept to cause 
the President to reiterate his views in 
stronger language. This time he listed 
six chief objections to the revamped 
bill: “1. Its attempted price-fixing fal- 
lacy. 2. The tax characteristics of the 
equalization fee. 3. The widespread bu- 
reaucracy it would set up. 4. Its en- 
couragement to profiteering and waste- 
ful distribution by middlemen. 5. Its 
stimulation of over-production. 6. Its 
aid to foreign agricultural competitors.” 
Seme terms that he applied to the bill 
were “, . . extraordinary process of 
economic reasoning . . . amazing 
proposal . . . preposterous economic 
and commercial fallacy . . . tragic if 
not disastrous episode .. . fiat prices 
to match the folly of fiat money .. . 
specially privileged groups . .. wide- 
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spread bureaucracy .. . flagrant in 
its scope . . . plague of petty official- 
dom .. . autocratic domination... 
impenetrable maze . . . bewildering 
snarl of problems . .!. task of over- 
whelming difficulty . . . subversion of 
sound policy . . . cruelly deceptive 
highly objectionable . . . fan- 
tastic promise . . . nonsense,” The 
President concluded his veto message: 

I have believed at all times that the only 
sound basis for further federal action in 
behalf of agriculture would be to encourage 
its adequate organizations to assist in build- 
ing up marketing agencies and facilities in 
the control of the farmers themselves. I 
want to see them undertake, under their 
own management, the marketing of their 
products under such conditions as will en- 
able them to bring about greater stability 
in prices and less waste in marketing, but 
entirely within unalterable economic laws. 

tS 8-2 


Though the Jones-White bill which 
won the President’s signature smacks of 
a subsidy for ship owners it ainis to do 
what the Coolidge administration has 
long advocated—ultimately turn the 
merchant marine over to private enter- 
prise and let Uncle Sam retire graceful- 
ly from the shipping business into 
which he was forced by the war. The 
subsidy element enters in that part of 
the law which seeks to encourage pri- 
vate operation by authorizing the gov- 
ernment to loan three-fourths of the 
cost of new ship construction. To do 
this the Shipping Board’s present con- 
struction fund of $125,000,000 is dou- 
bled. The new law will also help 
American ships to the extent of $7,500,- 
000 a year with mail contracts. The 
present administration does not think 
the government should be in the ship 
business any more than it is in com- 
mercial aviation. That is why it has 
put all air mail lines under private.con- 
tract. However, the new law provides 
that in an emergency private ships will 
be taken over by the government. 

es SF 

Texas will send two rival delegations 
to the Kansas City convention as a re- 
sult of a bolt of the anti-Hoover faction. 
President Butler of Columbia university 
denied a widely published report that 
he had come out for Lowden. The op- 
position to Smith now seems to be 
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LINE-UP OF DELEGATES 
REPUBLICAN Pledged Claimed 


Hoover 608 
Lowden 393 
Curtis ; 54 
WeGM -6. cckecvearts 33 
Norris ie 33 
Borah 11 
Coolidge 200 
Dawes “s 
Hughes ; 1 

(545 necessary for choice) 
DEMOCRAT 


Smith 788 
Pomerene . 47 
Reed 142 
Woollen 30 
George 28 
Hull 2 48 
Harrison ... 20 20 
Ayres 20 20 
Hitchcock 16 16 
Ritchie 16 16 
(734 necessary for choice) 
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chiefly led by Senator Simm. 
North Carolina. That.state gives | 
tions of giving “=~ 24 votes to Hu)! 
already has cuat many votes by 
of being Tennessee’s favorite son. 
promises 40 votes for some anti 
candidate, possibly Jesse H. J: 
Houston, party finance director. 
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Col. Lindbergh has a regular 
last! Not that he has not had co, 
offers but he has. resolutely «: 
contracts which would enable | 
ters to cash in on his fame rath: 
his service. He has now acc: 


—Washingt 


A “Most Peculiar Fellow’ 


full-time job with the new $5,0/ 

Transcontinental Air Transport, 

His work will be to put into oper: 

possibly by Aug. 1, 48-hour cross-: 

nent passenger transportation. I! 

be a combination airplane-railroad + 
ice. During the hours of dayligh! 
passenger will be carried in thi 
and at night on rail. The Wright ‘ 
nautical Corp., the Curtiss Airplan: 
Motor Corp., the National Air Trans 
Inc. and the Pennsylvania and A! 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe railroads 
interested. Lindbergh quit the air 

service a year ago. Since that tim: 
chief occupation has been boosting 
ation for the Guggenheim interests 
salary of $25,000 a year. 

“Lindy” has flown a distance almost 
equivalent to that from the earth |o 
the moon (235,000 miles). To do {his 
the flying hero has spent nearly 3.()\" 
hours in the air, making more [that 
8,000 flights and carrying almost [hil 
many passengers. The Commerce 
partment lists him aS pilot No. 69 «nod 
gives him a certificate qualifying |) 
to operate any type of plane. Other 
pilots have exceeded Col. Lindbergh 10 
mileage flown but not one has carrict 
as many passengers. Just at pres 
Col. Lindbergh is taking lessons in | 
igation from the navy. Despite his s| 
tacular air career Col. Lindbergh adiiits 
that he is sadly deficient in the high! 
branches of his profession. It will | 
remembered that he made his flight | 
Paris lacking numerous instrum: 
deemed necessary on such a trip bul 
for which the public only admired h 
the more. Col. Lindbergh now denics 
reports that he is planning another ho) 
to Europe in the interests of science. 
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Washington’s Royal Romance 


tain Japanese girl was gradu- 

ated from a Washington private 
school and now returns to Japan which 
some day she may help rule as em- 
press. She is Setsu (or Setsuko) Matsu- 
daira, daughter of the Japanese ambas- 
sador to the United States. She was 
practically wooed and won in the shad- 
ow of our Capitol by Prince Chichibu, 
heir apparent to the Japanese throne. 
Their wedding is scheduled to take 
place in Tokyo sometime in October. A 
great new palace has been constructed 
for the temporary occupancy of the lit- 
tle Japanese maiden while waiting the 
ceremony. Japan’s strict caste system 
requires Miss Matsudaira to be adopted 
by a relative who is a noble before she 
is eligible to marry into the royal fam- 
ily. Even though her father is ambas- 
sador, in Japanese eyes she is held to 
be of humble birth. She was born in 
London in 1909 while her father was 
secretary to the Japanese embassy 
there. In Washington Miss Matsudaira 
attended the same school which former- 
ly numbered among its pupils Charles 
A. Lindbergh and the sons of President 
toosevelt. She took honors in mathe- 
matics and was very active in athletics, 
winning the school tennis champion- 
ship. She also played basketball, base- 
ball and hockey. But she never would 
bob her hair. 

The future princess returns to Japan 
as a virtual prisoner. There will be no 
honeymoon or future vacations outside 
of the empire because custom forbids 


OLDING an American flag, a cer- 











Scene of royal courting—Japanese embassy 
at Washington. 


the heir to the throne from leaving the 
country and his wife is not supposed to 
leave his side. The wedding will ele- 
vate Miss Matsudaira to the rank of an 
imperial princess with the name Set- 
suko Chichibu No Miya. Though her fa- 
ther has known about her engagement 
for nearly a year a special messenger 
from the royal court waited upon him 
at Washington to formally notify him 
of the betrothal. Ambassador Matsu- 
daira, it is said, once opposed the match 
on the novel ground that his daughter 
being a commoner the honor was too 
much to expect from the royal family. 
It remained for Prince Chichibu, hurry- 
ing from. his English school, to stop 

















The Future Princess 


off in Washington and convince both 
the ambassador and his daughter that 
love is stronger than caste. 


Wins Oratorical Contest 


A product of the small towns easily 
triumphed over the cities’ best in the 
fifth national oratorical contest at Wash- 
ington. As a result, 17-year-old James 
R. Moore of Somerset, Ky., will repre- 
sent the United States in the interna- 
tional finals next fall. Moore’s home 
town has less than 5,000 population, 
yet its public schools produced an ora- 
tor who vanquished the pick of youth- 
ful speakers in high schools of New 
York, Washington, Worcester and other 
metropolitan areas. 

The victory of this small-town boy 
was declared unanimous on the first 
ballot by four members of the Supreme 
Court serving as judges and by most 
of.a distinguished audience of 6,000 per- 
sons which heard the finalists. Moore’s 
address will be printed in next week’s 
issue. Although only seven boys com- 
peted at the capital (there were no girls 
among the finalists this year) several 
million children participated in elimi- 
nation contests held in schools through- 
out the country. Following custom, all 
addresses idealized the Constitution. 
These annual contests serve a useful 
purpose in inculcating in young Amer- 
ica a new interest in the immortal docu- 
ment on which this great republic is 
founded. 





FINDS A WAY TO STOP ATTACKS 
OF FITS 


Reports are received of an amazing 
treatment that epileptics state has prov- 
ed successful in stopping their attacks. 
R. Lepso, Apt. 100, 895 Island Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been supplying sufferers 
with this treatment. He now wishes to 
reach all those who have not been helped 
and to do so is making the startling offer 
of a generous treatment free to all sufferers. 
Anyone afflicted should write to R. Lepso 
and this free treatment will be sent them 
at once.—Advertisement. 
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of Congress ~ 





S CONGRESS got excited and fe- 
A verish with the approach of 
national conventions,’ and with 
wrangling and night sessions, most of the 
important measures that had been hang- 
ing fire all session were given a kick and 
a wish toward the White House. It left 
the Senate pretty much in the same state 
as last closing time—face to face with 
the big Boulder dam. After two or three 
days of warm debate in the House the 
dam bill was passed in spite of all Rep. 
Douglas of Ariz. and a few others could 
do to head it off. It went to the Senate, 
already cluttered up with measures be- 
ing pushed through in the last days, to 
find Johnson of Cal. intent on pushing 
it, Ashurst of Ariz. intent on blocking it, 
and the rest thinking hardest about ad- 
journing. 

Seems that the President got in a 
vetoing mood near the end of the ses- 
sion, and the Congress got in a fighting 
mood. There were 11 vetoes in pretty 
rapid succession, the biggest number in 
many years—before the McNary-Haugen 
bill had been heard from. 

The first two to reach the House were 
promptly passed over the President’s 
veto by a big majority. The first pro- 
vided a salary increase for postal em- 
ployees working at night. The other 
would provide rent, fuel and light for 
fourth-class postmasters. President 
Coolidge sent them both back on the 
general ground of economy. He declar- 
ed the postoffices in question were usu- 
ally in country stores, and that they 
aided the business carried on with them. 
In the voting many stalwart adminis- 
tration Republicans came out against 
the vetoes. The votes were 319 to 42 
and 319 to 46 to override—far beyond 
the two-thirds necessary. 

The Senate was just as prompt in 
trampling on the President’s vetoes. In 
short order four of them were smashed 
by big votes. Besides the two just men- 
tioned in the House it put over the bill 
long fought by Senator Tyson of Tenn. 
to give emergency army officers the 
same retirement rights as officers of the 
regular establishment bya66to14 vote— 
and was promptly backed by the House. 
It also sent over by a vote of 57 to 22 
the Oddie bill authorizing $350,000 an- 
nually for good roads in Indian reser- 
vations. Not a voice was raised in de- 
fense of the President’s position until 
finally Bruce of Md., a Democrat, sug- 
gested that a little more consideration 
should be given to his arguments. 


The tax cut bill that finally got the 
©. K. of both houses was a compromise 
all the way round. The cut agreed on 
by the conferees was $222,495,000. The 
Senate after its long, long fight, in which 
the Democrats were generally suppress- 
ed, voted a $205,000,000 cut. The House 
last December had put the figure at 
$290,000,000. The administration want- 
ed to hold it down to $200,000,000. 

The biggest slice, $135,000,000, went 
to the corporations by cutting their levy 
from 13% to 12 per cent. The three per 


cent automobile tax was repealed in 
spite of the administration’s will. That 
amounts to $66,000,000. The adminis- 
tration was flouted again by the stand 
of the Progressives against the repeal 
of the inheritance tax. Secretary 
Mellon has sought its repeal for sev- 
eral years, but it still stands. Senator 
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—Washington Post 
Can’t Please Both 


Norris of Nebr., finding only a few on 
the Senate floor, and they thinking of 
something else, slipped in a clause 
opening the tax returns to public in- 
spection. But the conferees refused to 
agree to that. It was subsequently elim- 
inated by the Senate. 

The story of the navy bill in the pres- 
ent Congress is one of the saddest 
things in legislative history. Never did 
a big balloon collapse more helplessly 
and completely. The “big navy men” 
instead of finding the President’s econ- 
omy standing in their way found him 
ready to go further than they had hoped 
for or dreamed of. They were actu- 
ally embarrassed by his and the Navy 
department’s proposal to build 71 ships 
at a cost of $700,000,000. They them- 
selves helped to whittle the program 
down—the “little navy men” furnishing 
plenty of aid. 

Finally a bill got through the House 
to build 14 cruisers and one airplane 
carrier. But Chairman Hale of the Sen- 
ate Navy committee was not able to 
even get it before the Senate. Mak- 
ing a final plea shortly before the end 
of the session he said: “Failure to pass 
this bill with its moderate program of 
construction at this session of Congress 
will result in real harm to our navy. It 
will postpone the bringing up of our 
navy, in a class of ships in which we 
are manifestly deficient, to a condition 
of efficiency.” 

Senator Hale blamed the pacifists, but 
he tried to show them that they were 
working against themselves, in that the 
United States as a weak naval power 
will have less influence—if any at all— 


in prevailing on other powers to cut, 
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down their navies. He believed t},,;, 
was no other way to force other pow:;. 
to give up their navy armament 1: 
than by showing them “we do not jp- 
tend to allow ourselves to be outdis- 
tanced.” 

There were some echoes of regret | 
the failure of the Dawes reform of {he 
Senate rules when Chairman Hale (p- 
clared not 20 members opposed the 
navy bill, yet he could not get it befor 
the body. 

Senator Heflin of Ala. kept up very 
well his daily assaults on Al Smith aj) 
the “Roman Catholic political machine.” 
but when in making his charges he sp: v- 
ified any particular state he alw:ys 
ran afoul a senator from that state. This 
time it was Senator Overman of N. (. 
who lifted his voice in objection. He!! 
had charged previously that Smith 
money was flowing copiously and frev!y 
in North Carolina, where the governor 
had spent a short vacation, and he ¢:!!- 
ed on the investigating committee ‘0 
look into it. A part of the committ:: 
went to the state and got evidence th. 
about $3,500 had been spent for Smit). 
Heflin, however, refused to be con- 
vinced, and he repeated his charges of 
a “huge slush fund” for Smith in the 
state. Overman protested that the Sen- 
ator was not only flying in the face of 
testimony but was virtually charging 
leading men of his state with perjury, 
and he contended that it was not fair. 
At that laughter and applause broke out 
in the gallery, which keenly nettled the 
Alabama senator. “You Romanist,” }: 
shouted, shaking his fist at the gallery, 
“don’t you dare interrupt these procee:- 
ings with your handclapping in the Sen- 
ate gallery. If I see which one of you 
is doing it, I will put you out mysel!. 
if necessary.” 

The veteran Senator Simmons of N. C, 
who is up in arms against Smith and «! 
odds with the Smith forces in his state, 
rose to support Heflin’s charges. While 
not impeaching the testimony before 
the committee he said: “The people of 
North Carolina are under the impres- 
sion that vast sums of money are be- 
ing expended in North Carolina for 
the purpose of organizing the Smith 
campaign.” He went on to say that h: 
knew of “no Southern man of outstand- 
ing ability who will consent to run on 
the Smith ticket for vice president.” 

If ever a subject obstinately refused 
to be settled by legislation it was th 


—Philadelphia Ledger 
Spraying Time 
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Muscle Shoals matter, After 10 years it 
got through both houses and even the 
conference committees of both houses— 
only to be still held up. The stumbling- 
block was in the Senate where some 
obiected to the “manufacturing” of ni- 
trogen or anything else by the govern- 
ment, and others protested that natural 
power rights were being taken from 
states. Senator Norris of Nebr., who 
had given years of labor to the subject, 
pleaded with his colleagues to meet the 
measure in a spirit of compromise. 

They met it with a filibuster, espe- 
cially on the added clause for a gov- 
ernment dam at Cove Creek, Tenn. A 
group Of determined senators, includ- 
ing the two from Tennessee, kept talk- 
ing a Whole night long to prevent it 
froom coming to a vote. But Norris 
watched them with silence and deter- 
mination until they were physically ex- 
hausted, and then had the measure 
passed. The House also approved it 
ind sent it to the President. 

It leaked out in a Senate discussion 
that the Continental Trading Co. of 
Canada—that mysterious oil company 
that made a profit of $3,000,000 on one 
oil deal and then faded out of the pic- 
ture—had settled its income tax account 
with the Treasury. The matter came to 
light when Senator Walsh, prosecutor 
for the oil scandal investigating com- 
mittee, offered a resolution to ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury to inform the 
committee about the matter. He stated 
that it was contrary to law for the sec- 
retary to disclose to the public whether 
or not there was a settlement in any 
tax ease. Secretary Mellon told the 
committee that $2,000,000 had been paid 
in taxes and fines as a result of the Sen- 
ate investigation, and that still more 
was expected. 

\ brave effort was made in the House 
to get through the Fenn bill for reap- 
portioning the membership. The pro- 
posal was to keep the present number 
of 435 but to distribute the members to 
the states according to the 1930 census. 
That would mean gains for several 
states and losses for others—but not 
until after the 1930 census had been 
taken, Those urging the bill evident- 
ly wanted to make it easier for a fu- 
ture Congress to put it through, because 
it would stand committed. Opponents 
based their arguments on the ground 
that it was not fair, or even respectable 
to try to pledge a future Congress— 
that it should be considered ready and 
capable of doing its duty when it faced 
it. They won, for the measure was 
recommitted to the Census committee 
by a vote of 186 to 165. So the mem- 
bership of the House will continue, for 
a while at least, to be based on the 
1910 census. 

The House by the large vote of 177 
to 61 voted $4,500,000 to huild a me- 
morial road along the Potomac on the 
Virginia side connecting the Arlington 
Memorial bridge with Mount Vernon, 
location of the home and tomb of George 
Washington. It was stipulated that the 
road is to be completed by 1932, when 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington will be celebrated. 
The strongest opposition to the proposal * 
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came from Mr. Crampton of Mich. who 
called it “gross extravagance,” Mr. 
Underhill of Mass. reminded the House 
that there was no direct connecting 
link between the nation’s capital and 
Mount Vernon, and that the $15,000,000 
memorial bridge “leads nowhere and 
ends nowhere.” The bill had already 
passed the Senate, and the President 
had approved of the project in his an- 
nual message to Congress. 

The long labors of Senator Neely of 
W. Va. to have Congress take some ac- 
tion in the fight against cancer were 
partially rewarded when the Senate 
passed his bill authorizing $50,000 to 
the Public Health Service and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences for com- 
bating this disease. Some years ago the 
Senator proposed a government prize 
of several million dollars for the dis- 
covery of a cure, “Cancer,” he declar- 
ed, “remains the unconquerable and de- 
fiant foe of the human race.” 

Among the various things started and 
not finished by the first session of the 
70th Congress was the Senate’s investi- 
gation of the trouble in the bituminous 
coal field. There were visits and hear- 
ings in Pennsylvania and further hear- 





—Washiugton Herald 


A Hard Nut to Crack 


ings in Senate committee rooms. There 
was quite a lot of publicity for the coal 
people for a while—and then silence. 
A week before the time agreed on for 
closing the Senate voted for four more 
investigations, bringing its total up to 14. 

While Congress had its mind on vot- 
ing medals for the various aviators, do- 
mestic and foreign, it glanced around 
to see if anybody had been overlooked. 
As a result the House voted a gold med- 
al to Thomas A. Edison, famous in- 
ventor. The bill described Mr. Edi- 
son’s achievement as “illumining the 
path of progress through inventions.” 





PILES CURED WITHOUT SURGERY 


The old theory that piles can be cured only 
by surgery has been wholly disproved. This 
is fully explained and a better, safer meth- 
od carefully described by Dr. McCleary, 
famous rectal specialist, 482 Elms Ave., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., in a new book recently 
published. It will be sent free to any 
afflicted person on request.—Advertisement. 
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Rep. Charles Brand of Ohio: New York 
sends the National Treasury more than any 
other state, but the incomes upon which 
she pays the tax are derived from every 
section of the country so that all the peo- 
ple all over the United States contribute to 
the money that New York pays into the 
National Treasury. So when you analyze 
the situation you find that there is no un- 
fairness, 





Senator Reed of Mo.: The American Wool- 
en Manufacturers’ Association sent its own 
private secretary to the city of Washing- 
ton and had him employed secretly by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. In that 
capacity he reported to his employers in 
New England, the manufacturers, daily. 
From them he daily, and even hourly, re- 
ceived his orders and instructions. They 
told him exactly how much tariff they de- 
manded should be levied upon each article 
made of wool, and he reported back the 
efforts he was making to control the com- 
mittee. From day to day that went on; 
and I produced before a committee of this 
body the original letters and telegrams. At 
the end of this performance he was able to 
report to the men who had sent him here 
that he had caused to be written into the 
bill every single demand and desire they 
had expressed. They took him home, gave 
him a great banquet, eulogized him for his 
magnificent work in behalf of this private 
industry, raised his salary, and enshrined 
him among their saints. 


Rep. Sirovich of N. Y.: John Stuart Mill, 
the eminent British philosopher and econ- 
omist, once aptly stated that in any en- 
lightened community there must be of ne- 
cessity two parties, one representing the 
forces of stability and order and the other 
the ideals of progress and reform. 





Senator Blease of S. C.: It used to be that 
people reverenced the flag. I have seen old 
men, who, as they would pass it, would 
salute it. I have seen other men who would 
take their hats off when they passed an 
American flag. But today if some little 
parade comes into a little country town, 
everybody sticks out an American flag. Peo- 
ple have gone to the extent of having holes 
in the sidewalks, and there will be an Amer- 
ican flag on a staff every few feet. They 
use it on jitney busses, putting a United 
States flag on the front of the bus. Some- 
times they will have five or six. Grocers 
stick them up on their wagons, They pin 
them on horses’ heads. 





Rep. Garber of Okla.: If it has not done 
anything else, governmental regulation has 
produced two outstanding results. It has 
stripped the roads of their political power, 
driven their personal representative from 
the legislative halls and from the sanctuary 
of the judiciary, and made for cleaner and 
better government. 


Rep. Michener of Mich.: We are drifting 
along and getting back into the old English 
borough system. There is no man here 
who will deny that it was the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution that the 
census should be taken every 10 years, and 
that immediately after the taking of that 
census that there should be a reapportion- 
ment in order that we might have rep- 
resentative government, 
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GERMANY GOES SOCIALIST 

Spring elections in Germany were dif- 
ferent from those in France. The Ger- 
man government was not sustained. Far 
from it. The Marx cabinet went down 
and out in a sweeping socialist victory. 

There was not a great deal of excite- 
ment, because the issues were not clear- 
cut among the 14 political parties elect- 
ing delegates to the reichstag. There 
was a lot of confused petty squabbling 
as each party tried to expand by paint- 
ing others black. The socialists polled 
about one-third of the 30,000,000 votes 
of the courtry and gained 52 seats in 
the reichstag, bringing their number to 
152—more than double that of any other 
party. 

The Nationalists,or monarchists, were 
at sea. Recognizing the fact that re- 
publicanism is firmly in the saddle they 
did not dare to advocate a monarchist 
plank openly. They only went:so far as 
to advocate greater powers for the 
president, “after the American system.” 
They paraded a picture of Hindenburg 
until the president made them drop it. 
They attributed the radical victory to 
the burden of the Dawes reparations 
plan which they said was specially se- 
vere on the German workman, bringing 
about unemployment and lowering the 
standard of living. The leading finan- 
cial German organ declared the election 
should be a “flaming warning to the 
Western powers.” 

The Marx cabinet with about a third 
of the members belonging to the Nation- 
alist party bowed to the popular man- 
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Germany and the Dawes Plan Burden 


date and resigned in a body—the resig- 
nation to take effect on the eve of the 
meeting of the new parliament about the 
middle of June. It was planned to form 
a new cabinet by calling in some of the 
milder radicals who now dominate. Gus- 
tav Stresemann, foreign minister, leader 
of the German People’s Party, made a 
very good’showing and was expected to 
be retained in the next cabinet. 
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AMERICAN PLAYERS ABROAD 

This will be a great year for Amer- 
ican sportsmen and athletes in Europe, 
unless all signs go wrong, for the Olym- 


pic games take place in Amsterdam in 
July. A few preliminary contests have 
already been held. In spite of the Am- 
sterdam preachers’ hostile attitude, and 
Queen Wilhelmina’s intention to stay 
away because the sport is to start on a 
Sunday, the event promises to be in- 
teresting. American visa fees on pass- 
ports to Holland have been reduced 
from $10 to $1, 

But our players have not waited for 
the Olympic games to invade Europe. 
When the British open championship 
in golf—great annual event in the eyes 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen—was 
played at Sandwich the dandy Amer- 
ican “pro,” Walter Hagen, was there to 
defend the title he had already won 
twice. He took it the third time, from 
the best golfers sent by various nations, 
and the second place was captured by 
another American, Gene Sarazen. 

Hagen had previously played a big 
challenge match with one of England’s 
leading “pros,” Archie Compston, and 
had lost by the wide margin of 18 and 
17. Compston played super-golf against 
him, but in the tournament he could fin- 
ish no better than third. Hagen next 
toured Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, where they have golf grounds but 
no outstanding players, and showed 
great crowds of followers how the game 
is played. He broke the records on 
some of the links. 

Our lady golfers were not so lucky— 
or maybe not so good. In the British 
women’s championship at Hunstanton, 
near the Scotch border, Glenna Collett, 
leading American player, seemed “o 
have the field outclassed until the cold 
weather ruined her game and she was 
beaten. Mrs. Dorothy Hurd was left to 
represent the Stars and Stripes, but 
she too was handicapped by the weath- 
er and lost. But the English women 
were not destined to win their own 
championship. The title last year went 
to a French player, Mlle. Thion de la 
Chaume, and it was won this year by 
another, Mlle. Manette Leblan. 


But the charming and popular Amer- 
ican woman tennis star, Helen Wills, 
came, saw and conquered. In France 
and in Holland she played the best that 
offered, and always won. At least she 
won all the singles, including a match 
with the great Dutch player, Kea Bow- 
man. Doubling with Penelope Ander- 
son she was defeated at Paris, but play- 
ing mixed doubles with Francis Hunter, 
another American, she was unbeatable. 
But of course she could not .meet the 
outstanding French star, Suzanne Len- 
glen, because the latter turned profes- 
sional, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS WORRIED 

With quiet times around Geneva since 
the March meeting of the Council the 
League of Nations is going through a 
sort of period of depression. 

Things are too quiet at Geneva when 


note is taken of what is going on in the “, 
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rest of the world—especially «: 
League members. When those men 
fight or threaten to fight they are 
posed to tell the League about the 

ble, “and the League shall take an) 
tion that may be deemed wise to 
guard the peace of nations.” Ac 
ing to Article II “any war or thre: 
war is a matter of concern to the 
League,” yet members do not see 
think much about the League \ 
they start to fight. England’s ultima’ 

to Egypt violated at least the spiri! of 
the League. Japan’s war in China , 
plain violation of it, and it remains {o 


British Camel Corps in Egypt. Those people 
get along best who can adapt themselves to 
conditions. The camel requires no good 
roads, no gasoline and not much water. 


be seen whether Japan will respect that 
other League article which demanis 
that member nations respect the terri- 
torial integrity of other nations. ‘The 
four nations named are all members of 
the League. 

Another thing calculated to deepen 
the League’s pessimism is the reply of 
Brazil to the invitation to change its 
mind and come back into the League. 
Brazil announced withdrawal on fail- 
ure to get a permanent seat in the coun- 
cil, just as did Spain. But while Spain 
changed her mind Brazil has _ notified 
the secretary that nothing has taken 
place to justify any change in her de- 
cision. Brazil felt that one American 
state ought to have one of the perma- 
nent seats, and that in the absence of 
the United States it should be Brazil. 

Offsetting these depressing incidents 
was the little cheering message from 
Ecuador telling the League of the ad- 
herence of that country to the League 
of Nations convention against slavery. 
In addition to having put an end to real 
slavery the League was informed that 
Ecuador had abolished that exploita- 
tion of the Indians by whites—an insid- 
ious and shameful condition. 

wt wt 7 
MISSIONARIES UNPOPULAR 


Whenever disturbances break out in 
a town of China the excited people usu- 
ally seize on the occasion to kill a mis- 
sionary or two. 

But this feeling is by no means lim- 
ited to China. It has had its latest 
most’ pronounced expression in the 
Near East. In Persia the schools main- 
tained by the American Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions were ordered 
closed for violating the government's 
order forbidding the teaching of the Bi- 
ble. English schools were also affected. 

But it is in Turkey that the opposition 
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jo the teaching of Christianity is at its 
highest—that new Turkey which is 
combating native religions and super- 
stitions as well as foreign religious 
teachers. The schools run by Christian 
missionaries are welcome. The Turks 
are anxious for Western learning and 
science, but not for Western religion. 

A young bobbed haired Turkish lady 
of the new school, Miss Selma Ekrem, 
visiting and speaking in America, de- 
cared that “one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the new government is to per- 
suade foreigners that we do not want to 
be taught Christianity.” “You would 
not like it,” she added, “if we sent 
Turkish missionaries over here to con- 
yert you to our faith.” She declared the 
Moslem religion is admirably suited to 
the Turkish race, and that they are con- 
tented with it. 

At Broussa three American women 
teachers were tried and convicted for 
dissemination of religious propaganda 
in contravention of Turkish regulations. 
One of them had allowed grace to be 
said before meals and had observed 
Sunday as a sacred day. The other two 
had talked to girl pupils about Chris- 
tianity outside of school hours—mostly 
answering the pupils’ questions. All 
claimed to have remained within the 
law, which it was their intention to 
observe, but the court found them 
guilty. But it seemed to be a friendly 
court, for the fine was only $13 each 
and three days imprisonment—and con- 
finement within the school grounds was 
accepted as imprisonment. The teach- 
ers’ American friends were given seats 
up front in the court room, but they 
were gently reprimanded by the mar- 
shal for sitting with their legs crossed. 

The new Turkey not only deposed 
and exiled the Caliph—international 
head of the Moslem church—but more 
recently separated the church and state 
entirely. Mohammedanism is no long- 
er the state religion, and neither is any 
other, But Kemal’s government did not 
stop there, It is trying to root out some 
of the age-old superstitions and relig- 
ious practices which are harmful. The 
whirling dervishes were whirled out 
several years ago. Recently the hand of 
the law was felt in Caesarea, Anatolia, 
where “stoning the devil” has been a 
popular Moslem custom for centuries. 
There was no particular objection to the 
people standing on a hill and hurling 
stones into a valley below, where only 
the devil was struck. But at times all 
the people of the town would divide 
into two camps and bat stones at each 
other with sticks, thus stoning the devil 
out of each other. Not infrequently they 
stoned out life, too, and that is why the 
government interfered. 
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BOMBS, BOMBS, BOMBS 


The making, planting and bursting of 
bombs goes merrily on in spite of the 
present stage of civilization of the 
world. Hardly had the excitement sub- 
sided from the terrible explosion in a 
Milan street than one almost as deadly 
occurred at Buenos Aires. It seemed 
to be another Italian affair, for the 
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bomb was exploded in the new Italian 
consulate, killing seven outright and 
wounding about 40, 

At the same time a bomb in a black 
bag was left in an Italian drug store of 
the same city. A curious child prying 
into the bag had its fingers burned by 
a sputtering fuse and gave the alarm 
with a cry of pain. The fuse was 
stamped out. Authorities put the blame 
for the bombing on anti-fascist Italians, 
who largely form the radical element 
of the city, and about 100 arrests were 
made, 

A bomb meant for delegates in the 
Mexican congress was timed wrong to 
do the intended killing. It was placed 
in the lavatory of the house of dele- 
gates at Mexico City, but did not ex- 
plode until the legislators had left the 
place. There were three bombs planted, 
in fact. One had been accidentally ex- 
tinguished with water, while the third 
failed to explode. Police refused to be- 
lieve the wrangle over religious ques- 
tions, or fascism or communism were 
responsible for the attempt. They ex- 
pressed no theory. 

es SF SF 
GERMAN GAS LEAK 


Two brothers fishing from the bank 
of a canal near Hamburg saw what 
they took to be a little wisp of fog 
floating in the air. But as they breath- 
ed it they fell over as if struck by an 
ax. The “fog” floated on over an is- 
land in the Elbe river where cattle 
were grazing. As it reached them they 
dropped in their tracks. A shift of the 
wind carried this floating death toward 
a pleasure resort where children were 
playing and picnic parties were just 
sitting down to their feast. Many drop- 
ped from their chairs, and the terrible 
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- cry arose: “Poison gas!” 


A tank of the deadly war gas, phos- 
gene, had sprung a leak in the plant of 
a chemical company in Hamburg. The 
whole city appeared to be at its mercy. 
Police and firemen could not even ap- 
proach the tank to close it until proper 
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Traffic cop at Bloemfonte, South Africa. 

Though a British possession, there are so 

many Dutch there that signs are printed in 
both the English and Dutch languages. 
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Florence (Italy) Tl 420 
According to the Fascist view Capital and 
Labor in Italy are now in perfect accord—a 
triumph of Fascism, of course, which was 
born from the violent discord of the two. 


gas masks had been sent from Berlin 
by airplane. But fortunately a rain be- 
gan to fall, and after 11 lives had been 
breathed out and 200 persons sent to 
hospital further danger was averted. 

Phosgene was first made in England 
more than 100 years ago. It was first 
used by the Germans as a war gas 
against the English in 1915. It is so 
deadly that a breath or two of it will 
kill. It produces immediate choking, 
coughing, vomiting, inability to expand 
the chest or throw back the shoulders; 
then comes a purulent inflammation of 
the lower part of the lungs, and a pain- 
ful and horrible death. 

It may be several days in some cases 
before the gas gets in its deadly work, 
so no one could tell what the final toll 
at Hamburg would be. 

What was Hamburg doing with that 
war gas? It was asserted that the 
plant there did not come under one of 
the two permits given under the Ver- 
sailles treaty for its manufacture—for 
use in Russia. The head of the plant, 
Dr. Stolzenberg, said the gas was for 
shipment to the United States—but his 
explanation appeared very doubtful. At 
Geneva League headquarters it was 
said that the gas appeared to be stored 
at Hamburg in contravention of the 
Versailles treaty. Such was the gen- 
eral impression, in Germany as well as 
abroad. Communist and Democratic 
papers accused the government. Con- 
servative papers kept silent. 





GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—It has been brought to 
light by scientific research that goitre is 
not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such. Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 92, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 24 years, has perfected a 
different method of treatment for his 
patients that has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. ‘This same method is now being 
used for a home treatment of goitre cases 
all over the country with astonishing re- 
sults. The Doctor states that goitre is 
a condition which grows worse with neg- 
lect and recommends immediate attention 
no matter how small the growth may 
appear. He strongly opposes needless op- 
erations. Dr. Rock is the author of a 
book that tells in a simple way about treat- 
ing goitre at home. He has published 
this book at his own expense and will 
send a copy free to anyone interested. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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HE other day 
the Senate 
was treated 
to the spectacle of 
a member voicing 
objection to the 
navy’s practice of 
flying a church 
pennant above ‘the 
American flag to in- 
dicate that religious 
services are being 
held on shipboard. 
Though informed 
that-such has been 
the custom since 
1780 this Senator de- 
clared: “Idon’tcare; 
it has no business 
flying above the 
United States flag. 
Talk to-me about 
hauling down Old 
Glory when we wor- 
ship God!” 

This view ,coming 
on the eve of Flag 
Day (June 14) only 
serves to call atten- 
tion to the different 
notions about re- 
spect for and treat- 
ment of our nation- 
al colors. The muddle is made the worse 
by organizations and individuals bent 
on foisting a flag code on the nation. A 
uniform set of rules might be welcome 
were it not for the fact that some 
groups seem selfishly intent on boosting 
their own pet ideas and practices. No 
wonder there is confusion! 

For example, in a joint resolution in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Brand of Ohio, the framers—like the 
Senator previously referred to—evi- 
dently had no knowledge of the naval 
custom, for Section 8 of the proposed 
act stipulates that “no emblem, flag or 
pennant shali be hoisted above .. . 
the flag of the United States.” It would 
also limit display of the flag “only from 
sunrise to sunset,” though:the War de- 
partment has repeatedly advised anx- 
ious questioners that it “sees no objec- 
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Church pennant flying above Stars and 
Stripes on U. S. S. Cincinnati. 
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Flag Day and Flag Etiquette 
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One of the Several Proposed Flag Codes 


tiom to flying the flag at night on civil- 
jan property.” On the other hand, the 
War department locks horns with the 
navy because the former, though hav- 
ing a chaplain’s flag of.its own, does not 
authorize it “or any other pennant” to 
be placed above the American flag. 

If the military branches of our gov- 
ernment cannot agree on correct pro- 
cedure what is the puzzled layman to 
do? And yet certain patrioteers would 
“pass another law” to add to the con- 
fusion. 

It is a question of whether civilians 
do not, after all, accord the Stars and 
Stripes better treatment than those of 
government agencies presumed to be 
more familiar with it. The national cap- 
ital constantly witnesses flagrant viola- 
tions of flag etiquette. The chief execu- 
tive who, by the way, is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, is sur- 
rounded by uniformed aides and ad- 


visers. He might naturally be supposed’ 


to set an example in such matters. Yet 
he frequently makes speeches on stands 
festooned with twisted flags in a man- 
ner contrary to that prescribed in regu- 
lations for both the army and navy. 
“Do not drape the flag over the hood, 
top, sides or back of a vehicle,” warns 
a model flag code drawn up with the 
assistance of the War department. Nev- 
ertheless, President Coolidge has been 
seen in autos with American flags drap- 
ed over the sides, rear and even the 
hood. Yet it was not so long ago that 
the American Legion wanted to take 
drastic action against Canadian. tourists 
who, anxious to honor the country they 
were visiting, thoughtlessly decorated 
their autos with the American colors. 
If the forthcoming national conven- 
tions of the great political parties fol- 
low their usual custom, the convention 


halls will be decorated in a manner to_ 
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show a woefu! |acx 
of knowledge a} yy 
proper treatine | of 
the flag. The syjjj. 
tary services ap 
patriotic org 
tions plead th 
flag is not to | 
cluded in a cos 
but how oft 
this ignored « 
stage and at 
dress affairs 
course, no aff: 
intended; but 
impropriety is 
“Do not pla 
object or e: 
of any kind 
above the flag, 
vises the mod 
code. Neverth 
many church: 
patriotic and { 
nal organiz: 
constantly u 
the flag as a 
cloth. They 
it perfectly p: 
to allow the | 
to rest thereon 
the flag code 
“No!” But Abra 
Lincoln’s patriotism was never | 
lenged because he had his photo | 
with Gen. McClellan while his 
pipe hat and papers ‘rested on a 
draped table. While the Clevelands 
in the White House they ordered 
of dishes on which the American 
forms the chief decoration. And t 
dishes are still there, even though 
codists shout “Not allowed!” 
June 14th is “Flag Day” by pop: 
consent and not legal action. But 
* custom of displaying the national 
blem on this and other patriotic o 
sions is such a natural and fitting 
that no legislation seems necess: 
For that matter, “The Star Spang 
Banner” has never been officially recos- 
nized by Congress as our national 
them, yet the world respects it 
treats it as such. 
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Even the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy is sometimes derelict. The salute 
should never be given while seated. 
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HE parachute is one of the most 
important safety devices in avia- 
tion today. Its development has 

kept pace with the remarkable strides 
aviation has made in the last decade. 
The result is that the modern parachute, 
like the modern airplane, generally 
works even under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. It is only once in a great 
while that a jumper loses his life be- 
cause he was too excited to pull the 
rip cord or because the ’chute was not 
folded properly and failed to open. And 
such chances grow less and less with 
each improvement in design. . In fact, 
parachute jumping is now regarded as 
so safe that it has developed into a fa- 
vorite pastime—a real sport of the skies. 

According to some authorities the 
first man to descend in a parachute was 
Maj. T. S. Baldwin, of the U. S. army, 
at San Francisco in 1883. Although the 
principle of the device has been known 
for some five centuries the Germans 
were the first to put it to practical use 
during the World war. Since the war 
the U. S. army air service, largely 
through the efforts and experiments of 
Maj. E. L. Hoffman, has developed and 
perfected the present satisfactory and 
safe contraption. 

Just what is a parachute, anyway? 
How is it made and how does it work? 
These are questions frequently asked 
by those who have not been fortunate 
enough to see one in action and to ex- 
amine it closely. The ultra-modern 
parachute is made of fine habutai silk, 
a product of the silk worm. It is very 
light, yet much stronger than canvas. 
lt is shaped something like a giant um- 
brella with a cord running from each 
stave to heavy straps around the jump- 
er’s waist; shoulders and legs. The main 
chute is provided with a supplementa- 
ry or pilot ’chute which helps it to 
open. These are both folded in a par- 
ticular way and placed just so in the 
canvas container which. is generally 
worn on the flyer’s back. Sometimes, 
however, it is worn in such a position 
as to serve as a cushion while in the 
plane. The whole parachute harness, 
as it is called, is designed so as to hurt 
the jumper as little as possible when 
the ’chute opens. 

Except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency there are two ways of leaving or 
jumping from a plane in flight. They 
are known as the “haul-off” or “pull- 
off’ and the “free fall” methods. In the 
first method the jumper pulls the rip 
cord while still on the plane: In the 
free-fall method he either steps, dives, 
jumps or falls off the plane and pulls 
the rip cord in mid-air. Either method 
is considered: safe when properly exe- 
cuted, but the free-fall or actual-jump 
method is usually necessary when 
something goes wrong with the plane, 
When there is a collision etc. In the 
latter case the jumper always falls free 
some distance before opening his ’chute 
in order to clear the falling plane. The 
chief advantages in falling great dis- 
lances before pulling the rip cord, how- 
ever, are found in aerial combat. 

What happens when a man or Woman 
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A Popular Sport of the Skies 


(there are now many famous women 
parachute jumpers) leaps from a plane 
thousands of feet in the air? If they 
go over by the free-fall method they 
fall at a rate of considerably more than 
60 miles an hour. When the rip cord 
is pulled and the parachute opens it 
fills with air and the fall is instantly 
checked to approximately 16 feet per 
second. Naturally there is a consider- 
able jar at the moment the fall is bro- 
ken and the jumper must be in good 
physical condition to stand it. The posi- 
tion of the body when the ’chute opens 
also makes a big difference in how the 
jumper feels that jar. 

Contrary to a popular notion the 
speed of a loaded parachute does not 
accelerate as it nears the earth. It 
drops with a uniform speed. Thus it 
takes a littlke more than five minutes to 
fall a mile with a parachute. Of course 
the speed of the descent depends some- 
what on the weight of the load. In the 
case of jumpers this is regulated as 
near as possible by the use of para- 
chutes of various sizes. They vary 
from 22 to 28 feet in diameter. 

The longest parachute jump on rec- 
ord-was made by Capt. A. W. Stevens, 
of the army. He jumped from a plane 
at an elevation of 25,640 feet and it took 
him 30 minutes to reach land. Harold 
Whitby, naval machinists’ mate, claims 
the world’s record for a free drop, hav- 
ing recently fallen 4,400 feet before 
pulling the rip cord 700 feet above the 
ground. The shortest successful jump 
on record is that of Lieut. F. C. Nelson 
who leaped from his crippled plane 
when only 150 feet from the ground. 
To find out how quickly a passenger 
plane could be emptied in an emer- 
gency 10 army flyers recently jumped 
from a 16-passenger transport plane in 
eight and a half seconds. 

The flyers in this country who have 
been forced to jump to escape death 
via the parachute have formed what 
they call the-‘Caterpillar Club.” The 
name was chosen because some cater- 
pillars float to the ground suspended by 
a fine thread like a spider’s web. A 
human being descending in a parachute 
is thought to resemble this species of 
caterpillar in its descent. To qualify 
for the Caterpillar Club one must have 
used the parachute as a last resort. 
Jumps for pleasure or thrills or drops 
by professional parachute performers 
do not count. Many of the more than 
80 members of the club are notables in 
aviation circles. Col. Lindbergh heads 
the list with four forced jumps. 

LINDBERGH’S INSURANCE 

Col. Lindbergh carries liability insur- 
ance of $100,000. However, in all his fly- 
ing he has not had to present a single 
claim. His “Spirit of St. Louis,” now in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
was insured for $18,000. 








I acknowledge the great work you are 
doing through the Pathfinder. I congratu- 
late vou on the excellence of its contents 
and on the clean, high stand it takes on 


moral questions—C. P. Caywood, Superin- . 


tendent of Schools, Barbourville, Ky. 





























Jump—count 10—pull the ring—and see 
the earth rush up to meet you! Thus you 
experience one of the newest sporting thrills. 
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EPILESS 


Soothed, healed 
without operation 


Unguentine Pile Cones soothe 
the pain, stopitching, bleeding. 
Approved by physicians. Same 
healing powers as Unguentine, 
standard dressing for burns. 
At your druggist’s, 75c. Or send 
for trial FREE. Write today! 
The Norwich Pharma- 


gi cal Co., Norwich, N.Y. = 


Kidney, Bladder, 


Getting Up Nights, Pains, Burning, Etc. 
To prove that these troubles can be stopped, 
often in a few hours, the W, B. Way Co., 102 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mail 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 
Prostatis for 10c to cover cost of mailing. Use 
it, and if satisfied pay only $1; otherwise they 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write today. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 

oceed. Communications strictly confidential. 

ompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-D Security 
Bank Building a one street from Patent 
Office). Washington. D. 
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Or od Or No Pay 

Cured 1° sy 
500.000 enna Wanen, Qeseie be, N. .. 10. Baltimore, Bé Md. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY sess ter eee oe eee 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 


SUIT YOURSELF 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
a pular listed below and ti 
a’ year 
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reading. Tarough a ‘aay metho Here is the offer: 
BIG 50 


Six Magazines § 


Select Your Five F. 
1 Woman’s World & Farm Journal 
2 Successful Farming 9 Farm @ Fireside 
3 Modern Homemaking “4 ———. Farmer 
: Household Magazine American Swineherd 
& Secs Stories 12 American Poultry Journal 
———— 13 People’s Home Journal 


— and 
7 Farm Life X The Pathfinder 


it Is Easy to Order 
Souey ot select your five favorite magazines above and 
the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. — the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 
See Bee ee eeee eee aeaeteanaeaecaeae 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Y rey gece D. Cc. 
Enclosed find bee for which send me the magazines 
the follo numbers whieh Ihave ey 
Pathfinder for one 


igre f including 
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Thin ‘Things Scientific — 





Weighing the Earth 

The earth weighs 6,595,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons. This figure was arriv- 
ed at last year by Paul R. Heyl, physi- 
cist at the Bureau of Standards. The 
work was done in a cell located 35 feet 
beneath the surface of the ground in 
order to avoid temperature changes and 
other surface disturbances, 

How do scientists find out the weight 
of the earth? Dr. E. E. Free answers 
Weight, 


this question very concisely. 


—— 


— 









































Delicate Earth Weighing Apparatus 


he points out, is merely the attraction 
of gravity and it exists between any two 
pieces of matter irrespective of size. 
Scientists first determine the amount of 
attraction between small pieces of mat- 
ter, say a tiny ball of pith, and a huge 
mass of lead. Then they determine the 
attraction of the earth for the small ball 
of pith. This will be a great many 
times as much as the attraction of the 
mass of lead for the pith ball. The earth, 
says Dr. Free, is that many times heav- 
ier than the mass of lead. 

Dr. Heyl’s apparatus consisted of a 
torsion balance measuring the attrac- 
tion between two steel c¥ylinders equip- 
ped with tiny platinum balls. But the 
government physicist is not satisfied 
with the result. He wants to check up 
on the figures further. With that ob- 
ject in mind he is now performing his 
experiments over again, this time using 
glass instead of platinum balls. It is 
expecfed that the glass balls will give a 
more accurate result. The difference 
in the resulting figures will be slight in 
the eyes of laymen, but+it may be im- 
portant to scientists. 


Nansen Plans Arctic Trip 

The day of mere pioneering expedi- 
tions to the arctic is past. The time for 
real explorations for scientific knowl- 
edge is at hand. Such were the senti- 
ments expressed by Fridtjof Nansen, 
veteran Norwegian arctic explorer, 
who, in spite of his 68 years, told the 
Washington Academy of Sciences that 
he plans to make a trip next year to 
the polar regions in a dirigible twice as 
large as that used by Gen. Nobile. 

Such a dirigible, says Nansen, is now 
being built in Germany. The expedi- 


y 


tion will be undertaken under th: 

pices of the Norwegian National S 

ty for the Exploration of the Ai 
Regions, of which Nansen is presi: 
In order to make future air -navig: 
between continents safe it will be 
essary to make accurate weather 

dictions weeks in advance. Making 

predictions will be impossible unti! 
ence learns more about- the clin 
and atmospheric conditions in th: 
north. Hence the proposed Nanse: 
pedition. 


A Carload of Insects 


A carload of insect specimens |); 
been received by the Smithsonian |)- 
stitution. The collection was bro 
on an army transport from the Ph 
pines by way of the Panama Cana! 
is the largest collection of insects { 
the Malayan Archipelago in exist: 

What a monument to the leisure hours 
of a great scientist! The collection « 
sists of more than 350,000 specimens « 0!- 
lected by the late Charles Baker, dean 
of the college-of agriculture in the [ ji- 
versity of the Philippines. Each one 
was pinned and labeled by his own 
hands when he was off duty. Baker has 
been described as “the greatest col- 
lector of insects this generation |10: 
known.” Dr. L. O. Howard, former!) 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Entomo!.,) 
said of him: “I cannot believe that 0) 
other man will ever do as much in «i 
tomological lines.” 


Solving Housing Problem 

The housing problem in Berlin, Ger- 
many, is still unsolved. It will prob- 
ably require a forced building prograin 
for another year to supply the short:ze 
in habitations for Berlin’s imperfect!) 
housed population. Efforts, however, «re 
being made to supply the demand 
rapidly as possible. Specially constri 
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Drying New Building in Berlin 


ed heating plants are being used to cr) 
new apartment buildings so they ¢: 
be inhabited as quickly as possible «''- 
er they are completed. Our illustra- 
tion shows such a heating plant, s 

tioned outside the building, forci 4 


heat through the windows. 
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From Budgets to Radio 


He real author of the Dawes plan, 
according to friends of Owen D. 
Young, is not Vice President 

pawes but Owen D. Young. Mr. Young, 
a financier used to dealing in millions, 
they say, drew up the plan and the 
dynamic Mr. Dawes carried it out. 

The Dawes plan, as readers know (or 
hould know) concerns the payment of 
German reparations. Young and Dawes 
were American representatives on the 
committee named to help Germany out 
of her post-war muddle. How well 
ihey have dane their work is attested 
py the rapidity with which Germany 
has regained her feet. As far as the 
general public is concerned, Young and 
Dawes Were co-authors of the plan. 

Mr. Young admits that the Dawes 
plan has not yet met the extreme test. 
That comes with the increasing pay- 
ments that Germany must meet. How- 
ever, Mr. Young is optimistic because, 
as he explains, “it is not in the Dawes 
plan, it is not in the acts of the legis- 
latures of any country, however power- 
ful: it is not in the declaration of kings 
or potentates or premiers or presidents, 
but it is in the understanding of men 
of business that the way must be found 
to create the funds with which the 
debts must be paid.” 

Mr. Young is also interested in the 
electrical industry, and particularly in 
radio. He is an official in the General 
Electric, Radio Corporation and other 
interlocking concerns. It is said that 
Mr. Young is one of the hardest execu- 
lives to approach. This is because he 
surrounds himself with many so-called 
secretaries whose sole duty it is to turn 
visitors away. He is a very busy man. 

Every year he pays a visit to his alma 
mater—St. Lawrence university at Can- 
ton, N. Ywhere, as president of the 
board of trustees, he listens to proposals 
to improve the college and boost the 
town. Before he returns to his maze 
of offices at 120 Broadway he makes a 
side trip to Van Hornesville, N. Y., his 
birthplace, where he visits such old 
friends as the local undertaker, editor 
and general store_proprietor. 

Owen D. Young was born on a farm. 
His large, rough hands attest to that. 
He knew what real “Blue Mondays” 
were which, in his own words, meant 
“nilk eoming to the house from the 
barn, skimming to be done, the pans 
and buckets to be washed, the churn 
Wanting attention, the wash-boiler on 
the stove, the kitchen full of steam 
ind one pale, tired, discouraged woman 
in the midst of all this confusion.” The 
latter, of course, was his mother. She 
is still living, at Van Hornesville, but 
she has been “retired” from such work 
many years ago. It was Mrs. Young 
who raised the $1,000 which helped 
tducate her som. She had to mortgage 
the home to do it. 

Starting out as a Jawyer, Young help- 
«d organize the Radio Corporation of 
America to meet foreign competition. 
He has been active in building up the 
radio industry. It was Mr. Young who 


urged an international trusteeship for 
radio rights and patents. And it was he 
who was elected as chairman of the 
committee in charge. His relation to 
radio is verysim- 
ilar to that of 
Will Hayes to the 
movies and Lan- 
dis to baseball. 
Mr. Young is 
tall and lean. He 
has no use for 
physical exercise, 
explaining with a 
twinkle in his 
eye that farm 
work gave him 
enough to last 
him through life. 
Nor does he be- 
Hates Doctors lieve in doctors. 
When he gets a 
cold he takes no pills or other treatment. 
He lets nature take its course. And his 
most favored position is lolling in a 
chair, with his feet at an angle that phy- 
sicians say is bad for the circulation. 
But Mr. Young just smiles and contin- 
ues to look healthy. 
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FISHING FOR CROOKS 


Tony Augustine, of St. Joseph, Mo., saved 
a lot of money and took a trip abroad. In 
Warsaw, Poland, he had his pockets picked 
which didn’t make him feel so good, so he 
went to a tailor and had him sew 60 fish- 
hooks in the two pockets where he car- 
ried his money. Nothing happened until 
he got to Bremen, Germany, when two men 
joined Augustine and in a spirit of friend- 
ship, perhaps, slipped their hands into his 
pockets. Loud yells told Augustine that 
the fishhooks were doing their work and 
the crooks were only too glad to accom- 
pany him without protest to a police sta- 
tion. There the pockets were cut away to 
release the two hands and Augustine re- 
ceived a reward of $500. 





In 1760 John Taylor sold five miles of 
New Jersey beach (now Wildwood) for a 
few pounds in order that he might purchase 
a wedding gown of calico for his bride. 


Q MINUTE: 


RELIEVE 


IRHEUMATISM 


Get this straight—often in ten minutes af- 
ter applying well known old family remedy 
your PAIN WILL BE GONE. To prove it 
you may have a liberal free sample of Mun- 
yon’s Solidified Liniment. Just write a big 
R on a post card, sign name and address, 
and sample will be sent by return mail to- 
gether with a copy of ‘‘Come Out of the 
Rheum,’’ the story of an entirely new the- 
ory of cause and cure of rheumatism—fas- 
cinating, reasonable and easy to understand 
—allFREE. Writetoday. Munyon Remedy 








Co.. Dept. 46, Scranton, Pa. 














Factory Special Offer 


Guaranteed for absolute comfort. Gives 8 
to 10 months’ wear. imous Goodyear 
welt. Munson Army and police shee 
made of dark brown full grain water- 
proof caliskin leather. Factory price 
.00. _.You pay only SPECIAL 


me $297 


plus 
postage 
or send only 
$2,97 














Money Back if 
Not Satisfactory 


NATIONAL SHOE MFG, CO., Dept. 20, Westfield, Mass. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


ing deaf for 25 years, 
wear them } 
wistt. Ther stop h 
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GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
if 9 Hoffman Bidg., 2589 Weedward, Detroit, Mich. 
Viscose Method for Varicose Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulation, Leg Eczema, heals by in- 
creasingslow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 


while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 


DR. P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AND HAY FEVER 
STOPPED = 
Pay 
I will send any sufferer a $1.2 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL; lit 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


AGENTS s:: FREE 232° 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 

















SPECTACLES 


ON GO DAYS: TR Ta L i 


ii 


CANNOT 
TARNISH 









Zs Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed iA 


Let mesend you on 60 DAYS’ TRIAL my famous 
non-breakable, beautiful Harvara Style Spectacles 4 Dept. NH-367A, 
with Clear-Vigion Lenses and all Zylonite Frame. 
Will enable you to read the smallest print, 
thread the finest needle, see FAR or NEAR, 
If you are not amazed and delighted, if you do / ynder no obligations. Also please 
not think my Spectacles at only $3.98 equal / tell me how to get a pair for my- 
to those sold elsewhere at $15.00, send them /self FREE, 


GUARANTEED 





Consumere Spectacle Co., 
Jackson & Laflin St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


a 9. want to try your Spectacles 
for 60 days. This places me 










@#back. You won’t lose a cent. You are to be ¢ 
the sole judge. Hundreds of thousands now in / N A 
use everywhere. Beautiful case included FREE, s “®M0-++++seeeceeeeesee+ ABO. seen, 
Just send your name, address and age on the coupons 4 
opposite. will tell you how te get @ pair for; 4 ATOSS. ee ceeeceresseesenes steeceed 
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Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am _ interested in Safe 
investments only. Send me 4) of New 
paaraiee booklet “‘Making Safety Pay 





“Don't Shout” 


“Ihear you. I can hear 

now as well as anybody. 

How? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in myears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
ane are to the eyes. 
nvisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand 
sold, Write for bookletand testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dpt.761.108. 18thSt., Phila. 
Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


immediate Relief for Varicose veins, open sores 


or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best— 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders, Laces Jike a legging—no rubber, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet No. 5 
Corliss Limb Specialty Se. 
25 Tremont St. 
Sole Manufacturers in nu. ‘. 





Reg.U S.Pat.Off. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department. Clerks, and 
many others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed go 5 yak Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LEARN HOW to WRITE SONGS 


with the “Art of Song W iting” by Al Dubin writer of 
“Just a Girl That Men Forget” and other big hits. A gold 
mine of advice ~< capetie information for ae — 


and those who they can and want t 
Price $1.00. SACK ine. 148 West 46 St. New Yack 
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Question Box 


How should worn-out flags be disposed of? 

In 1923 the National Flag Conference, 
consisting of representatives from 69 pa- 
triotic organizations, met in Washington, 
D. C., and drew up “The Flag Code.” 
Paragraph 16 of this code describes the 
proper method of destroying flags which 
are unfit for display. It reads as follows: 
“When the Flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 
it should not be cast aside or used in any 
way that might be viewed as disrespectful 
to the National colors, but should be de- 
stroyed as a whole privately, preferably 
by burning or by some other method in 
harmony with the reverence and respect 
we owe to the emblem representing our 
Country.” The War department states that 
the government disposes of its old or worn- 
out flags by burning them. 


Why is a small knife called a penknife? 

The name “penknife” is a holdover from 
the days when steel pens were unknown. A 
penknife was originally a small knife car- 
ried in the pocket for the purpose of mak- 
ing and mending quill pens. It was once 
eustomary for each person to cut his own 
pens as he needed them. Now almost any 
kind of small pocket-knife is called a pen- 
knife. 


What is the longest word in any English 
dictionary? 

The longest word in any English dic- 
tionary is “antidisestablishmentarianism,” 
which contains 28 letters. The Standard 
dictionary defines this word as “a doctrine 
of opposition to disestablishment; said spe- 
cifically of a state church.” Another excep- 
tionally long word which can be found in 
many unabridged English dictionaries is 
“honorificabilitudinitatibus,” which contains 
27 letters. It is the ablative form of the 
Medieval Latin “honorificabilitudinitas,” 
meaning honorableness, and is pronounced 
“on-er-if-i-ka-bil-i-tud-di-ni-tat-i-bus.” The 
word was used by Shakespeare in “Love’s 
Labor Lost” to express pedantic nonsense. 
Costard, a clown in the play, says: “I mar- 
vel that master hath not eaten thee for a 
word; for thou art not so long by the head 
as honoroficabilitudinitatibus.” John Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet, used this word with 
still another syllable, “honorificicabil”— 
ete., giving it 29 letters. 


Has a Catholic ever been nominated for 
president? 
None of the major political parties of the 
United States has ever nominated a mem- 
ber of the Catholic church for president. 


How is Guam governed? 

The island of Guam is under the admin- 
istration of the Navy Department. It has 
no civil government and the inhabitants 
are not American citizens. The governor 
is a naval officer appointed by the president 
of the United States. - His functions com- 
prise all the executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial powers of government. Capt. L. S. 
Shapley, a retired naval officer, is the pres- 
ent governor. The old Spanish colonial 
laws, modified when riecessary by execu- 
tive orders, are still-in force. Guam was 
ceded to the United States in 1898 at the 
close of the Spanish-American war. It has 
an area of about 206 square miles and is 
about 32 miles in length, with an average 
width of six and a half miles, A census 
taken in 1925 gave it a population of about 


15,000, most_of which is classed as “na>~ 


At is a satellite. 


tive.” The natives, who were ori 
Chamorros, are a mixed race, with 

blood predominating. They speak 

rupted Polynesian language called 
erro. English is the official langua: 
though Spanish is also spoken. The 
export is copra. Corn, rice, sweet po! 
coffee, cocoa and sugar are also pro 


Do some locusts remain in the grou 
years? 

The so-called 17-year locusts, whi 
really a variety of periodic cicada, | 
in the ground for 17 years in the larva 
This does not mean that these inse: 
pear only once every 17 years. Ever: 
is a 17-year locust year, because a 
eggs are not laid the same year. Th 
das do, however, emerge in greate: 
bers every 17 years in each locality i: 
habitat and these years are pop 
known as “17-year-locust years.” 


Can the president be compelled to tes: 
court? 

The president of the United States « 
be legally compelled to testify in a 
He is not under the control of any « 
ment of the government. There is n 
process by which the president could 
rested if he objected, Even if he co 
ted murder he would not be subject 
rest so long as he was president 
course he could be impeached. If co: 
he would be removed from office and 
he would be subject to the laws a: 
courts like any other citizen. 


Does each state have its own star in the 
The stars on the American flag 
sent the states of the Union collective! 
individually. It is erroneous to suppos 
a certain star represents a particular 


Who said there is a “higher law” tha: 
Constitution? 

On March 11, 1850, William H. Sewa 
New York delivered an address in whic! 
said: “The Constitution regulates our 
ardship; the Constitution devotes ou 
main to union, to justice, to-defense, t: 
fare, to liberty. But there is a highe 
than the Constitution, which regulate 
authority over the domain.” Seward 
ferred especially to the moral law whi 
thought would be violated by the fu 
extension of slavery. 


What is a legislative lie? 

That is the popular name given t 
passage of a bill which cannot co: 
tionally become effective. For instance 
after the 18th amendment went into 
and after the Volstead act had bec 
law, the legislature of Massachusetts p 
a bill legalizing light wines and beer. 
vin Coolidge, then governor of the 
vetoed the bill on the ground that it 
never become effective. 


How many planets are there? 

Including the earth, there are eight | 
planets revolving around the sun. 
are—Mercury, Venus, the earth, Mars, 
ter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. Me! 
and Venus revolve around the sun 
the orbit of the earth; namely, the: 
closer to the sun than the earth i: 
addition to these, there are several hun 
minor planets which cannot be seen b: 
naked eye. The moon is not called a p! 
Some of the other pls 
also have satellites. 
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esy abroad now than propaganda 

declaring the church is degen- 
erate, back-sliding and going to the 
dogs,” said Bishop Joseph F. Berry, of 
st, Paul’s Methodist Episcopal church, 
Philadelphia. “There are a great many 
things the church needs, but, primarily, 
al] Christian churches today need cour- 
age. Do not believe the discouraging 
things being said about the church. 
God has not vacated his throne. He 
lives, and means to win out.” 


Youth of today, said Bishop James E. 
Freeman, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, Washington, wants a living 
Christ faith. Christianity is in more 
danger today than ever before. This is 
a wistful age, and it takes a man of 
strong character to withstand those 
seeking to unseat Christianity. The 
world calls for a demonstrative- Chris- 
tian faith. 

Dr. Duncan H. Browne, of Chicago, 
speaking of the decadence of the min- 
istry as a calling, said: “The ministry 
has failed, particularly in recent years. 
Family life has broken down to such 
an extent as almost to annihilate the 
ministry as a calling. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls are growing up 
without the influence of the Sunday 
school and without any church affilia- 
tions whatever.” 


Presbyterian laymen have completed 
the drive to raise $15,000,000 as a pen- 
sion fund for clergymen of the denom- 
ination. Dr. William H. Foulkes, at the 
San Francisco conference, said the rais- 
ing of the fund gives the lie to Sinclair 
Lewis and proves that “Elmer Gantry” 
isa myth child of his own mind. 

At the Congregational conference in 
Chicago Dr. Malcolm Dana said: “It is 
not true that country people are intense- 
ly religious and inveterate churchgoers. 
As a result of four years study of rural 
conditions we find that_only one-fifth 
of country people go to church. There 
are 101,000 town and country churches 
in America. Two-fifths of them are 
standing still or losing ground. There 
e 38,000 rural churches, or 42 per 
cent of all, which have no pastors.” 
Church unity is being sought by many 
of the various denominations _ today. 
At the Methodist Episcopal conference 
at Kansas City the idea of church unifi- 
tation was ratified and the church an- 
hounced itself ready to receive and ex- 
lend overtures for closer co-operation 
and union with like-minded denomina- 
lions. The Congregational church in 
tonference at Omaha recommended in- 
lerchange of clergymen ideas and ac- 
lvities with the Universalist church 
aid others of the “Congregational 
lype,” such as the Christian, United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestant etc. 
The Presbyterian church of the South in 
tonference at Eldorado, Ark., invited 
the United Presbyterian church (north) 
lo unite with it. The question of union 
4s been under consideration by both 
nominations for 17 years. 


T HERE is no more destructive her- 

















































































































Should the church mix in politics or 
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Doings in the Church World 


attempt to usurp the powers of gov- 
ernment? Bishop Freeman, of Wash- 
ington, says the Christian pulpit must 
not be converted into a rostrum for 
the discussion of political themes. The 
Christian church, he thinks, “stultifies 
itself where it attempts, through an or- 
ganized lobby, to influence the course 
of legislative action. Dr. William S. 
Shacklette, Church of the Advent, Epis- 
copal, Washington, is against “usurpa- 
tion of the function of the state by 
church organizations.” A former state 
senator of. North Carolina demanded 
his name be taken from the rolls of the’ 
First Methodist church, at Charlotte, 
which he charges has degenerated from 
its evangelical state into a fighting po- 
litical organization with headquarters 
at Washington, engaged in the manufac- 
ture and broadcasting of political prop- 
aganda. 





A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR 


What is it that makes a writer of fiction 
so popular that readers will rush to buy 
his books as soon as they are off the press? 
Anyone who has read the books of such 
men as Harold Bell Wright can answer 
that question easily. Different authors, of 
course, have their individual appeal but to 
win they all must bring the reader so close 
to the story that he almost feels he is a 
part of it. It is the sincerity of Harold 
Bell Wright, his earnestness, his ability to 
touch the hearts of man and woman by the 
straightforward truth he tells of human- 
kind, which have made him the most pop- 
ular author in the world. In his novels 
you find the laughter and the tears, the ad- 
venture and surprise, the hopes and com- 
forts of life, blended in a tale of romance 
and idealism. 


In his novel, “A Son of His Father,” 
Wright takes you on a great adventure in 
the desert and mountain world of Arizona 
and the Mexican border. When you first 
visit the Morgan ranch there is a general 
air of discontent and unhappiness. “Big 
Boy” Morgan (the son of his father) is an 
exile from the best that is in him. Then 
Nora O’Shea, a charming Irish girl, ap- 
pears on the ranch and by her personality 
wins the hearts of the cattlemen, and par- 
ticularly of Morgan. Wherever she goes 
she is able to turn darkness into sunshine 
and her faith in man’s goodness is vindi- 
cated when Morgan and his cattlemen 
overcome the forces of evil. 





DETECTIVE STORY ADDICTS 


While Dwight W. Morrow, our ambas- 
sador at Mexico City, was recovering from 
an attack of grippe he read detective sto- 
ries constantly. Which reminds us that 
other prominent men like such fiction, in- 
cluding Chief Justice Taft, former Secre- 
taries of State Charles F. Hughes and Elihu 
Root, Senator Hiram W. Johnson of Cal- 
ifornia, J. P. Morgan, banker, and John 
Hays Hammond, mining engineer. It is 
said that Senator Johnson has a standing 
order with one bookstore to supply him 
with every new detective story. Great 
banker though he is, J. P. Morgan likes the 
paper-baek thriller. He recently present- 
ed a dozen or so of these books to the cap- 
tain of a steamship which had conveyed 
him across the Atlantic. And the world 
knows the late President Wilson’s great 
love for mystery stories. 
rested his mind. 
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A Five Course Dinner 

Dinners, you know, are served in 
courses, that is, When you want to “put 
on the dog.” They 
usually begin with 
soup, and some- fn © LJ [> 
times end _ with r 
nuts. So in this 
week’s word golf 
hole we are treat- 
ing you to a five 
course dinner: 
from soup to nuts 
in five courses or 
strokes. This one N LJ 2 i oF 
was suggested by 
Mrs. G. J. Higgins, 
of Hampton, Va. She sent in a seven 
course solution. So if you can’t play the 
hole in five, try it in seven. Our solu- 
tion to last week’s problem is: WET, 
MET, MAT, MAY, DAY, DRY. 


Human™ Celeulatins Machine 


When Samuel Isaac Krieger, “the 
king of logarithms,” was a boy in Ger- 
many he wasn’t especially bright. But 
he was greatly interested in mathem- 
atics and developed many short cuts for 
solving problems. Then after four years 
study he worked out a formula with 






































whieh, it is said, he can beat any cal- 
culating machine now on the market. 
Yet he claims that his formula is so 
simple that a 10-year-old child could 
use it. He recently came to this coun- 
try to visit a cousin in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Incidentally his friends in Germany 
told him his formula could be embodied 
in a machine which would accomplish 
all his brains and fingers do. So he has 
hopes of perfecting such a machine. 

As an example of what he.can do the 
following were a part of a demonstra- 
tion he gave before newspapermen after 
his arrival in New York. He was asked 
to multiply 3.1416 by 363 while another 
man worked the same problem on a 
machine. In five seconds Krieger™had 
the answer, 1,140.4008,and some seconds 
later the man on the machine verified 
that answer. Krieger askéd a news- 
paper man how old he was. When 
told “33,” the young German flashed 
his pencil a couple times and told the 
reporter he had lived 1,040,688,000 
seconds. Then someone asked the 
“wizard” to square 18446,744,073,709,- 
551,616. His pencil literally flew across 
the paper and in_the wink of an eye he 
had written the result: 340,282,366,920,- 
938,463,463,374,607,431,768,211,456. As a 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 4 
Submitted by Fred J. Stanton, Payette, Idaho. 


Horizontal: 1—A state capital. 6—A state. 
1i—Rest. 12—Member of the Provincial 
Parliament (abbr.). 14—Opinion. 15— 
Near. 16—An apparatus used by circus per- 
formers. 19—A preposition. 20—Employ. 
22—Loafer. 23—A beverage. 24—A rail- 
road system (abbr.), 26—A contraction of 
ever. 27—Medical degree (abbr.). 28— 
Slightly open. 30—Domesticated. 32—A 
kind of grass. 33—Digging for ore. 34— 
Alkaline solutions. 36—Harbor for ships. 
38—A man’s name (abbr.). 39—To place. 
41—Prefix meaning again. 43—Stop. 45— 
Tersely cogent. 47—Title of respect. 49— 
Of each alike (abbr.). 50—Poured out. 52 
—Not any, 53—A river of northern Africa. 
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55—Even. 56—Very small particles. 
Sneak. 59—Rigid. 
Vertical: 1—Lovers. 
Form of “to be.” 4—To place. 5—A fruit 
(pl.). 7—Expire. 8—Printed public no- 
tice (abbr.). 9—Cure. 
12—Produced. 13—Peep. 17—A _ state 
(abbr.). 18—An element found in zircon 
(abbr.). 21—Relished. 23—Approves. 25— 
Hard surfaced. 27—Land belonging to a 
lord. 28—Entire. - 29—Dwelling place 
(abbr.). 30—End. 31—One versed in ento- 
mology (abbr.). 35—An animal fat used as 
a food. 37—A leguminous vegetable. 39— 
A hollow tube. 40—Slender. 42—Ascend- 
ed. 44—A cloth measure of 2% inches. 45 
—Afternoon (abbr.). 46—You. 48—Tav- 
erns. 50—Even. 51—Expire. 54—Island 
southeast of New York (abbr.), 57—Upon: 


58— 
2—Horse feed. 3— 


11—Made of oats... 
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UNRIDDLE THESE 
Which islands are the most so ' 
What class of women are most 
to give tone to society? i 

Answers to Last Week’s 
Wo-man. | 
The alphabet. 

\ 
4 
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La 
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test of your mathematical ability | 

same problems and time yoursel! | 
how long it will take you to wor 

one. Don’t feel discouraged if it 

you many minutes instead of s« 

for the “king’s” secret hasn’t b¢ 

vulged yet. 


Solving the Clock Puzzle 


The accompanying illustration 
plainly how the clock dial may |! 
vided into fou 
tions so that 
section will « 
numerals that 
to 20. Of cor 
is a “catch” | 
Separating th 
does the trick. 
ever, it is a 
puzzle and you can have lots o 
stumping your friends with it. 





Punt Sailing Popular 

In Australia and other countri: 
sailing is becoming a popular 
The first question the average la 
ber asks is: What keeps the tin: 
from turning over and sinking 
they have such huge sails? This 
tion is answered by the position 
sailor doing his balancing stunt 
accompanying picture. You ca: 
him leaning almost out of the tiny | 
He-has to do this to balance th 
and keep it from capsizing. Wil! 
change of the wind or a change 
rection he must hurriedly chang 











Thrilling Moments 


position. It is in fact a great spilt 
bending exercise and for this reas0! 
punt sailing is recommended as a 10°! 
exhilarating summer sport. It furnis 
es thrills galore. 


Puzzle Problem 


No. 35. A hollow sphere whose (i: 
eter is 10 inches weighs 1/10 as swt! 
as a solid sphere of the same materi! 
and diameter. How thick is the shell’ 
Ans. to No. 34—~Approximately 38.56 ft 
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aterial 
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8.56 ft 
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Letters from Readers 








The Everglades of Florida 

In a recent issue you answered an inquiry 
regarding the Everglades of Florida. The 
work of reclaiming the Everglades has been 
under way for a number of years and in 
the section that was formerly covered 
with water before reclamation there are 
now erens farming communities. The 
Supreme Court of Florida recently author- 
ized a bond issue of $20,000,000, which will 
be used to complefe the drainage of the 
Everglades. Originally the only growth in 
e Everglades other than the trees on the 
iore of the lake, was sawgrass. As water 
was withdrawn from the land the sawgrass, 

aquatic growth, died out and other forms 
of vegetation took its place—maiden cane, 
fennel, wild millet, alders and wil- 


sl 


ferns, 
lows. 

The principal muck soil section of Palm 
Beach county, that in the western part 
of the county east and south of Lake Ochee- 
chobee, is in what is known as the Ever- 
glades. This land has been reclaimed by 
the digging of main canals, lateral canals, 
farm ditches and the installation of locks 
and spillways and other forms of water 
control, Vegetables are the chief crops in 
the upper Glades, and of the truck crops 
the largest acreages are in tomatoes. The 
ability to produce tender vegetables in 
midwinter leads the farmers in the upper 
Glades to plant large acreages in tomatoes, 
green beans, peppers, eggplant and pota- 
toes as well as avacadoes. Farther back 
from Lake Ocheechobee it is usual to plant 
English peas and Irish potatoes in mid- 
winter for early spring harvest. Although 
only about one per cent of the land is as 
yet under cultivation, it produces crops val- 
ued at $3,807,000 annually. A region that 
was formerly waste is now producing crops 
in large quantities and each year finds the 
Everglades section increasing its cultivated 
acreage and shipping hundreds of cars of 
choicest products to- northern markets.— 
E. E. Verenberg, Secretary Greater Palm 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


How Snake Swallows Toad 


Bruce of Md., as quoted in the 
Pathfinder, compared the increasing power 

the federal government swallowing state 
sovereignty to a snake beginning at the 
head to swallow a tbad. Neither Senator 
Bruce nor anybody else ever saw. a snake 
begin at the head to swallow a toad. The 
snake seizes one rear foot of the toad and 
slowly works the foot and leg into its 
mouth and neck up to the bulk of the 

ad, while the toad vainly tries to push 
the snake’s mouth loose with the free leg 
nd foot. Then the snake begins to. work 
the other rear leg into its mouth and neck. 
When the bulk of the toad is reached then 
the snake’s mouth and neck begin to ex- 
pand and slowly*the. snake works its mouth 
and neck up ovér the bulk of the toad, and 
When the snake’s mouth closes over the 
toad’s head, it is gulped down, head last, 

t first—J. R. Browne, MeCallsburg, Iowa. 


Senator 





“Black Jack” Pershing 

One often hears Gen. John J. Pershing re- 
ferred to as “Black Jack.” That seems to 
be his most popular nickname. It is fre- 
quently stated that ke received this_nick- 
name from the fact that he was at one time 
an officer in a regiment of colored troops. 
Is this true? Are there any living now who 
remember how the nickname got started? 
If there are men living who served with 
Pershing at that time, either as fellow 
officers or as privates under him, it would 


be interesting to hear from them through 
this department. Certainly somebody must 
have fairly definite knowledge as to how 
“Black Jack” came to be applied to our 
most famous living soldier. Yet all accounts 
of the nickname are vague and unsatisfac- 
tory—Leslie Taylor, Detroit. 


Lays 60,000,000 Eggs 
Some time ago I saw an 
oysters growing on trees. 
acquainted with oyster culture I will say 
that they do not live above mean tide 
water and are found in beds at depths of 
from three to six feet on bars or banks 
where there is no mud. It is claimed that 
an oyster will spawn sixty million eggs, 
which float about until they come in con- 
tact with some object, usually the shell of 
another oyster, where they adhere. The 
young oyster will grow to a length of 
three inches the first vear and in two years 
as much as five inches, under 
cumstances. But the spawn as well as the 
oyster has many enemies. Fish and crabs 
will devour the spawn and starfish have a 
way of attacking the full grown oyster. 
Oysters can be planted with favorable re- 
sults and they are good during every month 
containing an “r”’ in the name.—Robert 
O’Neal, Tampa, Fla. 


FISH STORIES 


After an hour’s unsuccessful wait for fish 
to nibble his bait Wilbred Aubin, of Keene, 
N. H., was at the point of despair. He was 
about to give up all hope of catching a fish 
that day when a 17-inch pickerel jumped 
from the water right into his hands. A 
minister who was with Aubin corroborates 
the story. 

B. F. Wilkins, of Newport, Ore., is an 
ardent fisherman. Every good day he is 
out in his boat trying to hook the unsus- 
pecting little creatures. But every fisher- 
man meets his Waterloo sooner or later 
Wilkins met his one bright afternoon when 
he went trolling in the bay. First there 
was the usual nibble, then a tremendous 
tug, and Wilkins’s boat, carrying Wilkins, 
went speeding along propelled by some 
unseen undersea force. In spite of all the 
man could do the fish continued to pull 
him seaward. Making use of his discre- 
tion, Wilkins let loose the line and the fish 
took the tackle out to sea. Wilkins was 
satisfied to call it a day and went home 
to dinner. 

While goldfish were swimming merrily 
around in a bowl in the home of E. C. 
Barrett, of Spokane, Wash., the sun stream- 
ing in a window sent its rays through the 
glass. The bowl acted as a lens, focusing 
the sun’s rays to a single point on a cur- 
tain which caught fire. 
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Famous Glamis castle, Scotland, home of the 
earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, father of 
the duchess of York. The earl is one of 
many peers who have turned their estates 
into “limited” companies because of high 
taxation and the rising cost of upkeep. 
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DOLLAR STROPPER - 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Ingersoll 
Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention that 
brings back kKeenness to used blades, makes them last 
longer and give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves Al 
ready satisfying thousands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 


From Every Blade 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER makes it possible to 
keep razor blades good for a 
whole yeaar—HUNDREDS OF 
SHAVES FROM EVERY 
BLADE! That means 
no more discarding 
blades after a few 
shaves. Resharpen 
them andSAVE 
$5 to $10 a 

year. 7 
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Discarded Tires 
Run 20,000 Miles 


SALESMEN make big money demonstrating TIRE 
ARMOR, the amazing new tire protector. Itisa 

powerful tire re-inforcement preventing punctures, 

blowouts, stone aa ~~ e a Guaranteed for 3 yrs. 

Yiscarded tires if equipped 

aust Mion, with TIRE ARMOR tive as 

[esa high as 20,000 additional miles 

of use and good tires often as 

high as 40,000 miles of service. 

















Write today for particulars 
and FREE sample. 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. A 
1760 Lunt Ave... Chicago, III. 
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Send for a 

free sample copy of 

Tidbits. Spicy humor from 

the sunny shores of France. Illustra- 

tions by noted French artists—drawn as only the 

French can draw them. Page after page of real fun 
can be found under the following heads: 

Radiacrostics, Show Me, News Blunders, Adver- 

twisters, Phoney Patents, Namystics and Cookoo- 

Nuts. Prize contests galore, over $175.00 in easy 

prizes each issue. Write us today—Get a free copy 

—No obligations. Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 

230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 
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425 G Street, N. W. 
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secrets. Getterritory quick. 
Of Uric Acid that poisons the blood 
Bewa rel CMASE’S DIURETIC TABLETS 
Help to eliminate it. Acid Test Sent Free. 
UnitedMedicine Co.222N.10thSt.Philadeiphia,Pa. 


A a Pectoris,Car- 
SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE dine Asthma, High 
Blood Pressure, Hardened Arteries, I will gladly advise you 
how to get quick and lasting relief, without drugs. Address: 
R. V. WALDEN. P. 0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
ow, instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 
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foresendingtsteres inclair, dealerin 
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Novels Given Away 


The best way to have sto- 
ries is in book form, and 
the Pathfinder makes this 
as easy. as rolling off a log. 
If you care for good sto- 
ries, here’s the way to have 
them—as many as youcan 
read—and all free. Mark 
which books you want, 
and for each one of them 
go out and getaNEW sub- 
scription to the Pathfind- 
er,among your neighbors, 
Send us the money—$i 
for each subscription — 
and order your books by 
number, You will receive 
them free, postpaid. 


London After Midnight, Coolidge-Rask. 
The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 
Under the Tonto Rim, Zane Grey. 
Road to Endor, Louis J. Vance. 
Keeper of the Bees, Gene Stratton-Porter. 
eeeren and Son, Warwick Deeping. 
7 Burn, Peter B. Kyne. 
cient Highway, James 0. Curwood. 
ae it, Mark Twain. 
Told by Uncle Remus, Joel C. Harris. 
The Return of Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 
Black Thunder, B. M. Bower. 
The Vanishing American, Zane Grey. 
The Mine with the Iron Door, H. B. Wright. 
A Son of His Father, H. B. Wright. 
Biackshirt, Bruce Graeme. 
Keziah Coffin, Joseph C. Lincoln. 
My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris. 
The Light of Western Stars, Zane Grey. 
The Lone Star Ranger, Zane Grey. 
Riders of the Purple ‘Sean, Zane Grey. 
Three Musketeers, Alexander Dumas. 
Lorna Doone, R. D. Blackmore. 
The Enchanted Hill, Peter B. Kyne. 
Girl of Limbertost, ‘Gene Stratton-Porter. 
ze Harvester, Gene Stratten-Porter. 
Lost et Lady, Willa Cather. 
aid, E. R. Burroughs. 
Socuraavs Child, Kathleen Norris, 
99. So Big, Edna Ferber. 
100. Stelia Dallas, Olive Prouty. 
103. Speedy, Harold Lloyd Movie. 


out- 
the 48 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Furniture For Youngsters Gets 


New Recognition 
. New York 

The shops specializing in ac- 
cessories for the tiny members of the 
household are showing pieces of furni- 
ture and even whole rooms with hang- 
ings and bed coverings of materials 
suitable, durable and a joy to the child 
whose parents can afford them. I will 
mention only a few things that may give 














A Child’s Chair 


the home craftsman an idea or two. The 
back and seat of the small chair here 
shown have felt pads covered with 
green and white check gingham that is 
guaranteed not to fade. The pussy cats 
are plain white material that is heavy 
enough not to be transparent and show 
the check through. They are blanket 
stitched on with white embroidery cot- 
ton and the covers are tied with green 
tape. The curtains at the windows are 
green check and the little bed has a 
cover of green check with a ruffled edge 
bound with white and in the center of 
the cover there is the nicest tabby curl- 
ed up in a deep sleep, Wouldn’t little 


Nancy love to have such 7; 
pleasant playmates? 


Cottons Again in Favor 


There’s hope for the cotton industry. 
Just because women have taken to silk 
and near-silk underthings and hose to 
the exclusion of cotton doesn’t mean 
that they have utterly given up all cot- 
ton garments. On the contrary, cottons 
for outer wear this year are smart, in- 
expensive and lovely. 

If you live in country or town or in- 
tend to spend some time in either, cot- 
tons will be useful in. your wardrobe, 
advises Mrs. Catherine Griebel, Rut- 
gers college clothing specialist. There 
are charming printed dimities for about 
50 cents a yard; colorful, printed lawns 
for the same price, and heavier fabrics 
like linen, Pamico and pique which 
make up beautifully. 
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follow the vogue for prints and \ 
made up into sleeveless frocks 
matching coats, or pleated skirts » 
matching coats accompanied by | 
weight blouses of plain cotton, the 
a need in every woman’s or girl’s \ 
robe. This same type of costun 
lovely in printed silk but the co 
sometimes prohibitiye. A cotton 
may be made for less than $3. 

There are also cotton voiles and 
tificial silk fabrics and combinatio: 
silk and cotton—all inexpensive- 
the designs and colors are better | 
ever before. These make nice aftern 
dresses. For children’s clothes one fi 
cotton prints that would delight 
small boy or girl. Some have real 
ah’s arks and all the animals one 
think of, some sport balloons of m 
colors and, again, flowers and but 
flies are scattered over background 
white or delicate tints. 

It is well to note widths of coi 
when making a purchase. Some 
only 32 inches—others 34 and 36 :1 
many of the English lawns even 38 inc}- 
es. Notice, too, that many patterns ()is 
year have an “up and down.” = This 


‘means an additional half yard at least, 


but if you use a commercial pattern \ ou 
will find the correct amount given (or 
such patterns. 

In choosing a design for making your 
dress, remember that some patterns ure 
not suitable for washable materials. 
Think of laundering when you ‘choose 
your pattern and if your time is lin- 
ited, do not select one with fine pleat- 
ings or circular flounces. 


Handy Kitchen Motor 


A new tricky arrangement for the 
kitchen is a small motor that can be 
harnessed for washing clothes and dis!)- 
es and for churning ice cream. It 
on a standard base and has separate 
tachments and is most convenient |! 
apartment or small home. Besides, i! 
much less costly than the regular wa 
ers in addition to serving many pu'- 
poses. 


Style Observations 

Sleeveless dresses are being show! 
everywhere, and cotton materials suc! 
as piques, prints and handkerchief !i1- 
ens are at the peak of their popular! 
this season. 

Piques in plain and printed styles 
available for both mother and chili. 
Flowered and figured linens are ve! 
popular in the heavy weight as wel! 
handkerchief softness. 

Lisle sweaters in white and colors 
being shown in the shops specializi 
in sport clothes. 

A new slip and bloomer combinatio 
is available that is ideal for wear und! 
summer dance frocks. . 

Summer hats for wear with the so! 
chiffon and lace dresses are gettins 
larger yet remain extremely simp!<. 
They rely on their exquisite qualily 


These last also _And lines for their smartness. 
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Latest Fashions 
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lity Patterne may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Please Don’t Judge by This 
Vermont paper—The 4-H Pollyannas of 
Glover will meet Saturday at the church 
parlor. Will the members present please 
bring stockings to darn and have their 
bloomers ready to be judged. 
Sent in by Mrs. J. W. A., Glover. 


When Bridge Players Get Hot | 
New York paper—A card party will be 
hell at Foss Hall Monday. 
Sent in by E. EB. Pierce, East Aurora. 


Let the Trumpets Sound 
Rhode Island paper (heading)—SUN- 
SHINE CLUB OF EMBURY METHODIST 
CHURCH SERVES BEAN SUPPER—FU- 
NERAL SERVICES MONDAY 
Sent in by Miss Dorothy F. Betts, Valley Falls. 











Accommodating 
California paper (adv.)—WEEK-END Leg- 
horn chicks. Big husky fellows. Bring your 
eggs, we will hatch ’em. Stroup Hatchery. 


Reincarnated 
Hawaii paper—Martin Barnaby Madden, 
United States Congressman from Illinois, 
was born at Darlington, England, March 20, 
1855. Prior to that year Madden was active 
in city and state Republican politics at 
Chicago. 
Sent in by G. F. Little, Springfield, Mass. 
All They Do is Lay Around 
Colorado paper (adv.)—FINE Leghorn 
cockerels, heavy layers: improve your flock. 
4521 Newton. 
Sent in by Mrs. D. E. Shewey, Aurora, 
Fie! 
South Dakota paper—Mr. Knutson was a 
firm believer in immorality reading daily 
from N. H. Loache’s Treatise on the Bible. 








A RECIPE FOR A DAY 
Della Guiler 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 











Take a little dash of water cold, 
And a little leaven of prayer; 

And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 

Add to your meal some merriment, 
And a thought for kith and kin; 

And then, as your prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in. 

But spice it all with the essence of love, 
And a little whiff of play; 

And let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6160—A dainty morning frock in small (34-36), medium 
(38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust measure, 
The design for a medium bust requires 3% yards of 37 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facing on the belt, and 2% yards of bias binding put 
on as illustrated. 

6173—A pretty graduation or dancing frock designed 
especially for girls of 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16 year 
old requires 4% yards of 39 inch material. For a sash of 
narrow ribbon, as illustrated, 2% yards are required. 

6179—/A charming little frock for girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. The dress for a 10 year old, with long sleeves, re- 
quires 3% yards of material together with % yard of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide. With short sleeves, 
2% yards are required, plus contrasting material. 

5920—A charming afternoon dress designed for 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust 
requires 1% yards of 36 inch lining for the underbody, and 
4% yards of 32 inch material together with 1% yards of 
contrasting material for facing on collar and cuffs. 

6162—A stylish daytime dress especially designed for 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
bust requires 3% yards of 35 inch material together with 
% yard of contrasting material for facing on vestee, and 
underfacing on drapery. 

6180—A cool and comfortable garment for the growing 
girl 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year old requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material together with % yard of 
contrasting materfal for facing belt and cuffs. 

6176—Such comfortable shoulders and soft shirred full- 
ness is expressed in this dainty design for girls 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. A~-10 year old requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facing on collar, cuffs and belt. 
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FRECKLE-FACE 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of Those 
Ugly Spots 

Here’s a chance, Miss-Freckleface, to try a 
remedy for freckles with the guarantee of a 
reliable concern that it will not cost you a 
penny unless it removes your freckles; 
while if it does give you a clear complexion 
the expense is trifling. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from any drug or department store 
and a few applications should show you how 
easy it is to rid yourself of the homely freckles 
and get a beautiful complexion. Rarely is more 
than one ounce needed for the worst cases. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this strength is sold under guarantee of mon- 
ey back if it fails to remove your freckles. 


ASTHMA AND 
HAY FEVER °AS 


DISCOVERED 


Write for interesting booklet on Doctor Fu- 
gate’s discovery of the basic cause of asthma 
and hay fever. No cost. No obligation. Sim- 
ply address Dept. 3120, Fugate Co., 126 S, 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Cuticura 
-Soap and 
Ointment 


Keep the Scalp 
Clean and Healthy 
Promote Hair Growth 














FEMALE TROUBLES 


N@w Treatment 


Write For 1 
FREE BOOK Proves Successful 


If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian ‘Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
er Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 

ackache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 
run-down feeling so commen to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, and 
even though you have been told that an opera- 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE WELL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept.P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 
and happiness to so many women. “Why not 
you?” mething new—entirely different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 








15 DAYS 
Clip This and Prove It FREE! 
Niiction of Pododyne Bolvent been enuelisn: Ite pertonts 


marvelous. Stops thetorturing pain of the most sensitive 
bunion almost gg Be reduces the enlarged, eetgurng 


wth like magic. rapid is the reduci hi 
crest, scientific discovery "that your very next pair of shoes 
may be a size smaller — two sizes smaller, 
lust mail the Coupon and the full, complete 
Write Now22 guaranteed, may be yours totry. 
ie oak ae paver manne he Renny 


X-2.46 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 
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Auto Light 


, 


Be our sales- 
man for this amaz- 
ing, new auto trouble and 
spot light that “sticks” any- 
where on — or steel of car and get 


for your 
spare time 


Electro-magnet holds “Stick-A-Lite” tight at any 
angle. Greatfor nightdriving. Show itto friends 
and neighbors. School boy sold 35 in one after- 
noon, Hunt made $270 in 10 days. 
You can do the same easily. 
Get a Stick-A-Lite 
Write for complete details Free. 
Better still, have us send youa 
complete Stick-A-Lite Demon- 
Strating Outfit C. 0. D. for $2. 
Money refunded, less postage 
ff returued within 10 days. 
Write at once! 


“PREMIER -LecrEte co. 
Chicago, I. 





Make 


12 Daily 


Be the Malloch representative in 
your community. ‘Take orders for 
these beautiful new dresses, right 
in your own neighborhood. You 
sell three lovely frocks for only 
$5.00—and give away FREE apron 
with two orders. Women can’t re- 
sist such amazing values—and enchant- 
ing styles. Grace Young averages $75 

weekly. Stenographer made $180 dur- 
ing spare time. No experience needed. 
Just write down orders. We deliver and 
collect. Supplied FREE 
Write immediately for big selling outfit. 
It's yours free. We also wantto send you 
a sample dress FREE. Write at Mich, 


MALLOCH FROCKS, Dept. 0-68, Grand 


You Need This Atlas 


Ignorance can no longer be bliss, for if you are ignorant 
the world in which you live everyone is ashamed of 
you and you lose a lot in every way. Throw away tho 
old atlas and get an up-to- 
date one. We furnish you 
the 1928 edition of the fa- 
mous New Peerless Atlas, 10 
by 12 inches in size, 170 
pages, bound in fine red 
cloth, postpaid with Path- 
finder 52 weeks for only $2.85 
for both. 
of Hammond & 
established publishers of high 
class maps and geographic 
works. Not a cheap ‘‘process”’ 
book made to be given away. 
Maps perfectly printed in 
many colors. State maps 
show county lines ete. Book 
includes airways of U. 8. 
and Europe: invaluable gaze- 
teer of countries and towns, 
wii census figures, par- 
Cel post guide etc, Have this splendid book at hand and 
then you can ‘“‘tell the world.” Only $2.85 With pete 
finder one year. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
































This ls Camera Week 


Cameras Given Away 


This is National Camera Week, and everybody is 
celebrating. The Pathfinder will make you a present 
of a dandy box camera that takes snapshots 24% by 3% 
inches, either way {two view-finders). No fuss to 
focus; no fancy jiggers: just point and shoot. Tell 
two of your neighbors that you want this camera. 
Collect $1 from each of them: send the $2 to us with 
their addresses, and we will forward the camera at 
once postpaid, FREE. If you prefer larger camera, 
taking pictures postcard size—2% by 4%—make it 
three subscriptions and $3. Of if you want one of 
those nifty ‘‘vanity’’ folding cameras, finished in 
maroon and polished brass, taking picture 24 RY 3% 
inches, send seven subscriptions and $7. Take ad- 
vantage of camera week by earning a fine camera just 
by a little hustling. Thousands of others are doing 
such things; don’t be a mutt. 











PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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The Salute to the Flag 


By a joint resolution approved June 29, 
1892, Congress resolved, “That the presi- 
dent of the United States be authorized 
and directed to issue a proclamation rec- 
ommending to the people the observance in 
all their localities of the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America, on the 21st 
of October, 1892, by public demonstrations 
and by suitable exercises in their schools 
and other places of assembly.” 

Accordingly, President Benjamin Harri- 
son issued a proclamation dated July 1, 
1892, designating Oct. 21 (not Oct. 12) as a 
general holiday. “On that day,” said the 
president, “let the people, so far as possi- 
ble, cease from toil and devote themselves 
to such exercises as may best express honor 
to the Discoverer and their appreciation of 
the great achievements of the four com- 
pleted centuries of American life. Colum- 
bus stood in his age as the pioneer of prog- 
ress and enlightenment. The system of 
universal education is in our age the most 
prominent and salutary feature of the spirit 
of enlightenment, and it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate that the schools be made by the 
people the center of the day’s demonstra- 
tion. Let the National Flag float over ev- 
ery schoolhouse in the country, and the 
exercises be such as shall impress upon 
our youth the patriotic duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship.” 

The State Superintendents of Education 
held their meeting that year in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They appointed a committee of five 
to prepare a program for universal use on 
Oct. 21. Four members of this committee 
were state superintendents; the fifth was 
Francis Bellamy, member of the editorial 
staff of the Youth’s Companion. 

Upon the request of James P. Upham, 
one of the proprietors of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Bellamy wrote the words which are 
now variously known as the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag, the Flag Pledge, and 
the Salute to the Flag. The pledge as writ- 
ten by Bellamy is: 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to 
the Republic for which it stands: one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

According to Bellamy’s own. story, he 
wrote the pledge at the office of the Youth’s 
Companion one evening in August, 1892, 
while James P. Upham waited outside the 
door for him to do it. This incident prob- 
ably gave rise to the story that Upham 
himself wrote the pledge. - After appearing 
in the program pfepared by the State Su- 
perintendents for use on Columbus Day, 
1892,~the pledge was approved by many 
patriotic organizations and was finally 
adopted in schools throughout the United 
States until it is now regarded as almost an 
official part of our public school procedure. 

Many educators later objected to “my 
flag” in the pledge. With the large num- 
ber of foreign-born pupils in our schools 
that phrase, says the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, is clearly ambiguous. Consequent- 
ly the pledge has been informally revised. 
The version now most widely used is: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands: one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


PROOF 


A Jersey City court was dubious about 
the sanity of a young man involved in a 
shooting until this conversation took 
place: 

“Did you ever hear of Napoleon?” the 
court asked as a feeler. 

“Sure,” the man replied; 





“l’'m him.” 





The late Rep. Martin B. Madden of Iili- 
nois left an estate valued at more than 
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MeEn’S KHAKI PANTS 


69: 


A WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN 

The ridiculously lov 
price of these pants is 
possible only throug 
our enorm ous pur- 
chasing power. Bot! 
the pants and th: 
savings you mak 
will be sure to pleas 
you. Sizes 32 to 42. 


FREE oO" Bargain Bulletin that lists 
hundreds of money saving items. 
Write for — copy today. 

nder New M anagement. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Depr, 510 Loursvitue, K y 


Save Your Feet | 


When all else fails, end your suffering wit 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Suppor 
(Fully Patented) 
It re-adjusts the entir 


Write for free book and s 
ments from doctors and 


escape’ dnitl Geamieain., sa0 3. E.Taylor Bidg., Louisvi\: 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Wet Veins, Goiter, 
healed while you work. rite for free book to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe y $ 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stretch Your Dollar 


The greatest campaign in history is 
us. You know that the Pathfinder will | 
more interesting things about it than a1 
paper, and you want your neighbors t 
on it. We make it easy. Cut out t! 
write the addresses. of seven of your fri 
the blank spaces provided, and send to u 
just a $4 bill. Each of these seven | 
will then receive the Pathfinder every w: 
13 weeks. Is there any other way in 
you could stretch a dollar so far? No. 












































Pathfinder, Washington, D. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, Fin a wideawake citiz 

want my neighbors to be informed about the ca: 

and everything else and I appreciate your special 0‘ 
send the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven pers 

only $i—which I inclose herewith. Here are the add 


P. 8. Sill’ 5 ann ‘aheee: 1*2deaieis ed ectea $ 
which pleaso renew. my own subscription one year 
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_ Sore, 
Vv = 
lead to loss we? 

into system. Write for FREE TRIAL ot of 


a remarkable new compound which has 

rought relief to many. SAVE YOUR TEETH. 
WILLIAMSON CHEMICAL CO., Dept. P 

ee San Francisco, Calif. 


(OLD RAZOR BLADES 


” made BETTER than*new 


Send us your old razoz blades, Any make. We 

resharpen, clean and sterilize by new process. 

ea Rede @ vetureed. individually wrapped and 
12 sharpened f. Abe 


J or = 
Re phe we Sm “Wrap caref or put in orig- 
inal box and mail todeg with " action 
golutely teed. - VET. ., Dpt. P, 
306 N. Vermont Avenue, LOS LES, CALIF, 





















4554 MALDEN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Healed by ANTI-FLAMMA 
—a soothing, antiseptic 
poultice. Draws out poi- 
x sons, aE: E SA around 

s and w u wor 
Wiite to ) lay deseribing case and and get FREE PLE 
Bayles Distributing Co..1 i FREE SAMPLE 


an NURSING 


Marvelous calling. 
for invalids in your vicinity. 
WINTHROP SCHOOL, P-6208 Winthrop, pects iu. 


SEE the NATION’S HOME! tacres 


resin handsome souvenir folder of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
~~ ty enutiiel ae. BUSSART, Box 322, Paris, lilinois 


200% PROFIT. | sale. A 28e Item that ORS, Taeecy tones. 


f, SEED MEG. CO. st. cry | 





























USED Correspondence wna nag ome tery 
Money back guarantee. ourses ug sold, 
exchanged. Catalog free. LEE “our Pisgah, Ala. 


fa Puinneser” (104 issues) on®%%s $2.50 


fend oraer THE PATHFINDER. Washineton. D. C. 


lam $25 WEEKLY sven: orane urbe 


1263, St. 
ils FREE. Press Reporting Inst., i. St. Louls, Mo. 


Pathfinder Watch 

















This is a great watch. Not only is it a 
rliable timekeeper but it carries in the 
trown a patented compass which is not just 
a toy but a dependable instrument scien- 
tically tested and accurate. The watch is 
made and guaranteed by the Ingraham Co., 
of Bristol, Conn., one of the oldest concerns 
in this country, ‘who have been in business 
over a century. This wonderful watch is 
appropriately ‘named “Pathfinder”; it is a 
worldbeater. It is made in the popular 14- 
size model, has polished nickelplated case, 
open face and “unbreakable” crystal (though 
ofcourse you can’t jump on it). The hands 
are set by pushing the compass-crown back- 
ward a little and at the same time pulling 
tout. This is just the watch for boys who 
‘ppreciate a novelty and itis carried by 
thousands of men when at work or when 
they go on trips. Many prominent magazines 
and newspapers have recommended the 
“Pathfinder” watch as something very nifty. 
‘has a high reputation. Owing to its 
mame, we will give this fine watch as a 
Present to you. All you have to do is to get 
wo of your neighbors who are not now 
laking the Pathfinder to hand you $1 each 
lor this paper 52 weeks. Send the $2 and 
‘ddresses to us and we will forward you 
the “Pathfinder” patent compass-watch post- 
Did. Now get busy and make your spare 
ime count. Offer not good outside 48 states. 
ddress Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington. 
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Newspaper Views 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle—Nei- 
ther Hoover nor Smith has yet come out 
flatfooted on the bobbed-hair issue. 








Florida Times-Union—A person should 
walk at least a half mile each day, says a 
medical expert. Good! That’s about the 
distance from a parked car to the office. 


Toledo Blade—Some say the weather bu- 
reau is Baptist and others maintain that 
it’s Adventist and opposed to Saturday base- 
ball. 





Arizona Record—In Mexican campaigns 
the women always accompany their hus- 
bands in the army, so the soldiers are al- 
ways kept in fighting trim. 


Detroit News—It is said umpires do not 
mind working in Chicago, because they feel 
as safe as anybody. 


Louisville Times—Those British physi- 
cians who say that crying is good for the 
complexion of course never had to put one 
on after a hard cry. 


Washington Herald—If Aimee McPher- 
son succeeds in chasing the devil out of 
Zion City, Voliva won’t know the place 
when he gets back. 


. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—If a dark horse is 
suddenly nominated out at Kansas City, 
how will Mr. Borah get his questionnaire 
to him in time? 


Worcester Telegram—Remember the crude 
old days when blotters actually soaked up 
the ink? 


New York Telegram—You are opposed to 
capital punishment, and then you hear a 
self-made man holding forth in the smoker 
and you aren’t so sure. 





Detroit Free Press—Senator Heflin says 
he will take the first boat to Europe if Gov. 
Smith is nominated at Houston. Is the Sen- 
ator making a promise? 


American Lumberman—We are surprised 
to note that the gentleman who won the 
tennis match at Rome was not Mussolini. 


A HERO’S HANDICAP 


When a hold-up man entered the drug 
store in which he was a clerk and demanded 
money, Arthur Thomas, of Chicago, whip- 
ped out a pistol and killed him. Now 
Thomas is without a job for every druggist 
in Chicago is said to be afraid to employ 
him on account of possible reprisals from 
the gangster’s friends. 
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END SICKNESS 
THIS NEW WAY 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a light, 
small, comfortable, inexpensive Radio-Active 
Pad, worn on the back by day and over the 
stomach at night. Sold on a test proposition. 
You are thoroughly satisfied it is helping you 
before the appliance is yours. Over 100,000 
sold on this plan. Thousands have written us 
that it healed them of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kidney and 

















tried, or what your trouble may be, try Deg 
Co., 2493 Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Good Stories 

Household “Magazine 

Blade & Ledger 

Gentlewoman Magazine 5 50 

The Farm Journal 

Order by club Number. Not good outside the 48 states, 

WEEK FREE 

in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
harmless. Gheitedieieiincene te cases. In by 
Kill Your Jinx = Sionan Your Luck 
wealth and hap 


nen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad at our risk. For 
Home Circle Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Short breathing relieved 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
usefor 80 years. $1 box of 4doz. hegp ern BAMBLE 
Mass, FR 
by wearing Jeffrey Luck Ring, most beautiful, wonderfull 
piness. Hand made, in sizes for every man, 


Bladder trouble, etc. No matter what you have 
fullinformation write today. Radium Appliance 
Modern Homemaking SPECIAL CLUB NO. 12 

Iustrated Mechanics 

All fer ome year. You can't beat this for Big Value, 
DROPSY wee Free 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
INSTANT gaged ae 
Easy toe use. Bum and 
emoke of kate RSastiC B 
MATIC P 
SAMUEL KIDDER & CO. Dept. 3, 
ring in the world. Its mystic power brings good luck, health, 


woman and child. Guaranteed for a lifetime. Introductory 
price $2 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. De- 
scriptive circular free. Jeffrey Ring Co., Strasburg, tk 


OU CAN OIL PAINT 












--portraits, 

earn $50 or more a week. OIL cL PAiWE OUn 
FIT Given, saend ae, for free illustrated book. rae 
ART STUDIO8, Inc. . F-P, 2926 Broadway, CHICAGO 


or Wr DRUG HABIT 
FOREVER or NO PAY 
ps ao sent on trial. Cas _ 
ge tenich fomnpes 
Ba apeliy 
ARD LABORATORIES Sta Need 0” BALTIMORE. 


GIVEN. / or 


ins Sunie ints. Overaighe 
service, “Mali res a fc nent ents ay P 
OE, Bell Ave.. 4 — 
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Central section of Indiana’s $10,000,000 war 
memorial being erected in Indianapolis. 





COUGHS STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 

telling how it is done. 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Bensen Benson Bide Nashville, Tenn. 
APAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to ag Good income. Permanent. Write now 


= free Sues bea, aes ws 
MFG. CO..86 So. C St., Boston, Mass. 
H Y PNO Y is mastered. Learn and make 
others obey your wishes. 


Gain in power, wealth and love. Simple, easy instructions, ns. CO pages, 
only 10¢. ORIENTAL, 125 Church St., Dept. 8.New York 


AGENT: Make Your. 


Toilet Articles, Seunee Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
book let free. Scientific Laboratories, 1990W Broad, Richmend, Va. 


CANCE 


| BLACK ART BOOKS 


AND OTHER RARE BOOKS 


; STAR BOOK CO., DEPT. 3, — CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
CATALOGUE FREE 


AGENTS—We Trust You 222% src 
Ain OS nn Cros -ne bond sane 
Finest line nteedExtracts,Pure: 

Write for Details. Perkins Products, E-7, eee ae Tione. 








irresistible force, easily 




















wy SPECIALTY— Write fer 
ree illustrated Book. 
or wi Williams Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





HAD ONLY HIMSELF TO BLAME 

Patrick O’Toole was passing a bird store 
when this sign caught his eye: “Elegant 
parrot which speaks seven languages, for 
sale.” 

Going into the store O’Toole found that 
the bird sold for $10 and after much de- 
liberation he decided to buy it. He or- 
dered it sent to his home. At his office 
O’Toole could hardly keep his mind on his 
work; he was anxious to get home to the 
parrot that could speak seven languages. 
On the stroke of five O’Toole rushed out 
and in a few minutes was home. 

Greeting his wife, he asked: “Did the 
bird come, Sarah?” 

“It did, Patrick, and it’s stuffed, cooked 
and ready for ye, but I’m tellin’ ye, Patrick, 
there’s very little to it but bones at all.” 

“Ye cooked it?” screamed O’Toole. 

“Sure,” said Mrs. O’Toole. 


“°Twasn’t to be killed, Sarah,” cried 
O’Toole. “Sure, the poor green thing was 
a present to ye—twas a talkin’ parrot! The 


bird could spake sivin languages!” 

“Well, phwy the dickens didn’t the baste 
say something when Oi wint to kill ut?” 
retorted Mrs. O’Toole. 


Bjones+-This is a hard year on circuses, 
they say. : 

Smiff—Yes, the clowns are all engaging in 
politics. 


“So your husband has been deceiving 
you, eh?” 

“Yes, the wretch! I used to give him 
five cents for his carfare every day, and I 
found out that he’s been walking to work 
and spending the money.” 


Mrs. Nayber—Your lodger isn*t very talke 
ative, is he? 

Mrs. Nextdore—I should say not. I have 
to open all his letters to find out anything 
about him. 


Constable—You’ll get it now all right. 
The judge will take away your license for 
sure. 

Ethyl Gass—Oh, no, he won’t, constable. 
I haven’t got one. 


Sandy McPherson, a Scotch relative of 
mine, has been given a fortune. 

That’s great. 

Yes, but he refuses to take it because 
he’ll have to pay income tax. 





Prudent Wife—Before we get in you had 
better go and tell the engineer to pay close 
attention to the signals and to slow down at 
the curves.—Paris Rire. 


Rufus—Singular, isn’t it, that neither of 
your typewriter girls wants any time off? 
_ Goofus—No;; it’s easily explained. There’s 
a good-looking young man in my office and 
neither girl is willing to go away and leave 
the field to the other one. 


Pearl—Don’t you think I look dreadfully 
pale, goctor? " 

Doctor—Yes, indeed, you do. I'd advise 
you to wipe some of the powder off your 
face. 


Virginia Ham—I thought you could keep 
a secret! 

Sal Hepatica 
What do you 
warehouse? 


Well, I kept it for a week. 
think I am—a cold-storage 





“This is certainly a good cigar you’ve 
given me, old féllow.” 

“Shucks! I bet P’ve gone and given you 
the wrong one.” 


A young negro was asked where he came 
from. He drew himself up proudly. “I’m 
from the first state in the Union, sah.” 

“New York?” 

“No, sah; Alabama.” 

“But Alabama isn’t the first state in the 
Union.” 

“Alphabetically speaking, sah, alphabet- 
ically speaking.” 


Olson—How did you come to break your 
resolution to quit smoking? 

Yonson—When I made the resolution I 
was positive my wife was going to give me 
a box of cigars for Christmas. She gave 
me neckties instead. 
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4 nice plumber you'll make! Here I 
send you for my pliers and you bring all my 
tools. What else have you brought?” 

*My dinner.”—London Humorist. 


Visitor—Ah, what a quaint little village 
you have here. Truly one-half the world 
is ignorant of how the other half lives. 

Native—Not in this burg, stranger. 





MARY UP TO DATE 


“Wrongfellow” 











Mary wears such little skirts, 
Her pretty knees they show. 

No matter how big Mary gets, 
Her skirts don’t seem to grow. 


When Mary reaches sweet sixteen, 
The whole world seems so slow 
To show appreciation keen; 

It makes her feel quite low. 
But by the time she’s twenty-ore, 
The wind’s had time to blow; 

And what a lovely girl she is, 
The boys must surely know. 

But if the boys don’t know enough, 
She hastens to the shore; 

And there upon the sandy beach 
They learn a little more. 

Poor Mary wonders why on earth, 
The nice boys will not tarry; 

She cannot see she’s not the girl 
A real man wants to marry. 


I was a thief. 
my indignation. 


ings, two tablecloths and eight tow 





sent-mindedly greets his fiancee.—Ber!in ||. 
lustrirte Zeitung. 


here in the evening to see your sist« 


there’s no-light in the room when he’ 


to the door. 


a 


hitter the other day and he clear 
bases with a three-bagger.” 


from Paris?” 


than most men. 


his only son plays the saxophone. 


hour for that steak. 
everyone were as patient as’ you, life would 
be worth living. 
for my birthday? 
watch? 

want, an’ he says he’ll trade it-for a watch 
and not strayed from the fold, it would n0 
have been eaten by the wolf, would it’ 


en it. 


year.” 


always been the prime factor in this wor! 


beginning, according to the Bible, wo'™ 
was only a side issue. 


your little brother on his birthday?” 


Former Maid—You told my new : 
I can’t find words to 


“And we can’t find six pairs of 


Matteossian, the great bass viol player, ab 


Suitor—Jimmie, does a young ma ill 


Jimmie—Not exactly to see her, } e 


Fair Visitor—Oh, don’t trouble to ¢ 


Hostess—No trouble at all, my dea 
pleasure. 


“How’s your son getting on in 
“Great. They put him in as a pine 


“Is it true you received 1,500 hat 


“Yes, madam.” 
“Fine! [ll try them all on.” 


Smiff—Old Harrison has suffered 
Bjones—In what way? 

Smiff—Four of his daughters sin. ané 
Diner—Waiter, ve been waiting ill 


Waiter—Yes, sir; I know you have. ff 











Jimmie—Dad, will you give me a watt 
Father—Why, what do you want witli! 


Jimmie-—Willie Snooks has got a dog! 


Teacher—Had. the lamb been obeiietl 


Scholar—No, ma’am—we should have ¢ 


“Well, Buster, what are you going to si"# 


“I dunno. I gave him the measles | 


Suffragette—I maintain that woman I 





Heckler—Oh, I don’t know. In the ve 
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